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Editorial, 


BRAHAM LINCOLN is, by common consent of 
the majority of our fellow-countrymen and of 
our well-wishers abroad, regarded as the one 
Northern man in-the Civil War whose fame will 
survive and increase. In history more and 

more he will be dealt with as a type and symbol. 
The magical touch of fancy will heighten his attributes 
and make him more and more illustrious when other 
men are forgotten. Probably the majority, looking 
for a hero in the Southern ranks, would first of all think 
of Robert E. Lee as the one who most perfectly em- 
bodied and illustrated the noblest Southern ideals of 
patriotic chivalry. It is fortunate that over the dreary 
memories of that awful time a host of heroic men of 
lesser rank have left records which ennoble the struggle, 
and make one forget to say that soldiers are butchers 
of men, and that such men as these two should be 
accepted and honored as the leaders of that shadowy 
host of heroes and also as models of good citizenship 
to-day. 
wt 


THERE has been in our time no more pathetic scene 
than that of the queen mother in Lisbon trying to cover 
the bodies of her slain, and attempting, with the bunch 
of long-stemmed roses which had just been put in her 
hand, to beat off the assassins who surrounded her and 
her children. It was courageous, and, it may be, not 
altogether futile. For one blow of those thorny stems 
full in the face of an assailant may have diverted his 
aim and saved the life of the prince who now succeeds 
to the throne. The young prince defended himself 
with courage, and immediately assumed the responsi- 
bilities of his position with modest self-confidence. 
Long may he reign! , 
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MopERNISM has been condemned by the pope, Pius 
X., and by Cardinal Gibbons and those who. gathered 
under his authority at the recent ceremony at the 
Catholic Cathedral in Boston. At first it seemed as if 
the preacher on that occasion had offered an unusual 
and uncalled for affront to all the non-Catholic world 
in, America. But on reflection it becomes evident 
that this was only a restatement of the position of the 
Roman pontiff, and, the more we think of it, the more 
probable it seems that it was intended to be merely an 
official publication with no expectation or desire to carry 
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into effect the cruel measures which the enforcement 
of the pope’s bull would make necessary. It was quite 
as much a warning to all that loosely organized body 
of half-hearted Catholics through which, in this country, 
‘“practical Catholicism’’ shades off into a half-hearted 
Protestantism. As those who represent Modernism, 
the pope would condemn and excommunicate, if they 
were living and in the Catholic Church, Darwin, Spencer, 
‘Huxley, Tyndall, Lord Kelvin, as well as those who still 
live to carry forward the torch of scientific knowledge. 
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A SUGGESTION recently made seems to be based upon 
knowledge of that tide in the affairs of men, which in 
the financial world either leads on to fortune or 
leaves men bound in shallows and in miseries. The 
statement is that we are now making good the enormotis 
amount of wealth destroyed in the Boer and Russian 
wars. Over three billions of money which might have 
gone into profitable ventures in business, into perma- 
nent improvements, and into fruitful additions to the 
world’s stock in trade, were fired into the air, sunk into 
the ground, or poured into the sea. We have come 
around to the time when the world needs all that capital 
to do its proper business. Lacking the means, and the 
time of redemption for many obligations having ex- 
pired, distress follows, and the money markets of the 
world feel the strain. If this\ be true, the action of 
President Roosevelt was no more responsible for the 
panic in New York than the fly on the automobile is 
responsible for the dust that trails behind it. 


ed 


Au, the governments of the world to-day are in a state 
of transition, but for that matter they always have 
been. All government, all society, all institutions of 
business, religion, and politics rest not upon stable so 
much as upon-movable foundations. We say we are 
making history. So we are. That has been the prin- 
cipal occupation of human beings since the time whereof 
the memory of man runneth not to the contrary. Changes 
in government well carried on are like those which take 
place when an elevated building is, without jar or danger, 
moved from one foundation to another, or when the 
level of a whole city is raised without disturbing the 
common life of the people. What the future will bring 
forth in the case of any government depends not so 
much upon the nature of the government or the charac- 
ter of its administrators, as upon the people whose 
desires it represents and to whose needs it ministers. 
It they want high things, they will get them. If they 
desire things that are mean and low, they will get them, 
and, without doubt, as the foundation of a government, 
they will perish everlastingly. 
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RECENTLY, by several reputable writers, literary men, 
ministers, and women have been advised to consult 
a banker before making investments in stocks, bonds, 
and other securities. The advice is excellent, and yet 
something prior to such transactions is needed. First, 
choose your banker. For the man or woman inexpe- 
rienced in financial affairs, the choosing of an adviser 
is often as difficult as the choice of a security. There 
are only two tests of a banker’s trustworthiness that 
are available to ordinary people, one positive and the 
other negative. First, trust the man who has a repu- 
tation for wisdom and conservatism with a record of 
success behind it. Second, distrust the banker who is 
brilliant, courageous, and willing to take risks for large 
profits. Many a financial administrator shows himself 
to be wise and capable in his regular business because 
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he observes the rules and keeps within the limits of 
safety. His own judgment is not his sole guide; but 
such a man, in making investments for himself and his 
friends, seems often to lose the judicial character which 
makes him a safe custodian of the wealth of other men. 


Abraham Lincoln. 


Abraham Lincoln was the commander-in-chief of the 
army and navy of the United States. As such he planned, 
ordered, suggested, re-enforced, and carried out plans 
which resulted in the devastations of war upon many 
a battlefield, the loss of hundreds of thousands of lives, 
the expenditure of billions of money, and the lifelong 
miseries which have followed in the lives of survivors. 
And yet we think of Abraham Lincoln, not as a de- 
stroyer of men, not as a ruthless incarnation of cruelty 
and hatred. Although he was a joint actor and the 
principal contriver in some of the most effective plans 
for the destruction ‘of the lives of his fellow-citizens 
in the South, and the sacrifice of many more lives of his 
fellow-citizens in the North, yet we do not regard him 
as a man of blood. King David because of his blood 
guiltiness, so we are told, was not allowed to build a 
temple to Jehovah, and to inaugurate there a national 
form of worship. 

Abraham Lincoln has by common consent been 
selected as the high priest of American patriotism, 
honored for his fidelity to liberty, justice, and the rights 
of men; and he of all men is held to represent the national 
ideal of obedience to the law of eternal justice and 
reverence for Almighty God. The ideas which in the 
popular imagination he stands for are not warlike, but 
peaceful,—meekness, patience, forgivingness, long suffer- 
ing, the charity that endureth all things, believeth all things, 
hopeth all things. If in our time the people were asked 
to select the one man who would best illustrate the 
principles of Paul’s great chapter on charity, it would 
be the man who with malice toward none entered upon 
and carried through to the end the awful tasks which 
duty laid upon him. 

It was Lincoln who said of the soldier that, whatever 
burdens fall upon other men and women, the greatest 
fall upon him. He quoted, ‘‘All that a man hath will 
he give for his life,” and said that, while others con- 
tributed of their substance, he put his life at stake and 
often yielded it up in his country’s cause. 

At Gettysburg he said, ‘‘The world will little note, 
nor long remember, what we say here; but it can never 
forget what they did here.” That prophecy is likely 
to be discredited. A thousand years from now the one 
reminiscence of the Battle of Gettysburg and its later 
celebration at the cemetery may be the speech that 
Abraham Lincoln delivered there. Excepting for that 
the battle might be forgotten or become one of the 
indistinct names in a list of battlefields known only to 
students and antiquarians. The living words he spoke, 
like a speech of Demosthenes or Cicero, will be the 
great memorial of the things concerning which he spoke. 

Had Lincoln survived, without doubt the awful blunders 
which we made in reconstruction and rehabilitation of 
Southern society and institutions might have been 
avoided. He would have done nothing in a spirit of 
revenge. He would have planned nothing to increase 
the burdens of the Southern people. He would have 
aimed as quickly as possible to remove their disabilities — 
and restore them not merely to the exercise of formal 
citizenship, but to the enjoyment of domestic peace and 
prosperity. He would have worked with the white 
men and women of the South as a brother and a friend, 
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and would have won, we believe, more of their affection 
than any one who has succeeded him in office. 

What he would have done with the problem caused 
by the presence of the freedmen in the South we cannot 
tell. That his action would have been kindly and 
sympathetic toward them, as well as considerate and 
thoughtful for the white men, we may with confidence 
assert; but just what measures of reconciliation and 
reconstruction would have come from the mind of a 
man standing between the master and his emancipated 
slave with cordial feelings for both, with a quick con- 
science and a tender heart, nobody can tell. That he 
would not have connived at illegality and injustice is 
certain. Whatever rights the law gave to freedmen 
he would have insisted upon enforcing. 

The probability is, we think, that as a wise and tender 
friend his counsel to the freedmen would have been to 
wait a little, to let limbs not yet recovered from the 
manacles they wore recover their natural use and 
strength before they attempted to carry all the heavy 
burdens of freedom. He would have counselled them, 
we think, to take advantage of the new opportunity, 
and learn through books‘and education to understand 
the principles upon which white men had founded 
their government, and the history of liberty and self- 
government which has come down from the imme- 
morial past. We think he would have counselled them 
to learn first the habits of industry, frugality, self-help, 
thrift, and the proper ordering of their lives with 
temperance and self-restraint, before they undertook 
the arduous tasks of civil government. Then, putting 
white and black alike to the test of education and ability, 
he might have invited them to enter the field of civic 
activity, to vote and take their responsibility for the 
common welfare. But, whatever he would have done, 
the rioting and pillage that followed the declaration of 
peace might have been avoided, and the negro problem 
transmitted to this generation less as a problem and 
more as a responsibility cheerfully to be undertaken and 
patiently carried. 


i The Young Preacher. 

He had a passionate heart. ‘The warm blood flowed 
through his veins in rich currents, but every drop of it 
was dedicated to the preaching of righteousness, the 
revelation of the possibilities of the human soul. When 
he rose to speak, you felt it was an event, a crisis in your 
life. At once you were aroused, almost enthralled. He 
had the power of imparting to you something of his 
intensity and fervor, his passion for holy living—the 
great, the terrible, the awesome realities of destiny, 
beautiful, too, as an army with banners. He believed 
so intensely, he forced you, though a sceptic, to believe, 
to thrill with awe, to be melted by the unspeakable love 
of God. 

Was he a sensationalist striving to shock the languid 
pulses of the curious into quickened motion by vulgar 
devices or seeking to advertise himself? No, such 
ideas had never come into his mind. First and last 
he was simply the preacher ordained to deliver his 
message out of a sincere and ardent heart. It was 
youth, too, speaking in him, youth uncontaminated and 
pure, which believed the greatest things could be accom- 
plished by wielding the sword of the spirit. 

He had not debated about his calling, what he would 
or would not be or do. He had not weighed the profit 
and loss of various occupations, the worldly honors 
to be obtained, the money to be earned, the positions 
of trust to be confided to him. He was too simple and 
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direct for all that. He believed that God had spoken 
to him, and had uttered words of command which must 
be obeyed,—words not lawful to reveal,—and he had 
answered and obeyed in all humility and trust. This 
overwhelming attraction had led him into the pulpit, 
had kept him there for some time, speaking to poor 
and humble people. If later it led him to another 
place of somewhat more influence, it was not becatse 
of ambition or the prospect of larger pay, but simply 
because he again believed he had heard the voice. And 
indeed the people of the new manufacturing town were 
of a lower grade of intelligence than the rural popula- 
tion to which he had first ministered. 

But there were souls everywhere,—souls of unspeak- 
able worth, souls to whom he was to reveal the possi- 
bilities of their own grandeur. It was this he esteemed 
his special mission: to make men aware of their divine 
sonship, and the beauty and worth it imparted to life, 
If he was the born preacher, he hoped his course would 
be marked by some spiritual growth among the people, 
as a watercourse is outlined by a richer verdure. It 
was his conviction as to the office of the preacher that 
perhaps separated him from others, the distinctive 
difference. 

There were people—cautious, prudent ones—who spoke 
to him warningly of the toilsome life, the thankless 
office, of old ministers dying in want, of the little respect 
paid to the clergy in modern times, of the irreligion of 
the people, and the difficulty of rousing them to spiritual 
truth. But he looked at his mentors with clear and 
smiling eyes. What they regarded as the last pro- 
fession for a man of brains seemed to him the one 
God-consecrated path. In what did its difficulties 
concern him? Was he not young—triumphantly, en- 
thusiastically young—and strong to bear burdens and 
fight with Apollyon and all the hosts of evil? He 
believed so devoutly there is a great work for the preacher 
to do, he infected all who heard him. 

The preacher’s position, he said, was not a setting 
apart in regard to respect, reverence, and awe. Many 
in his congregation might be wiser than he, but let no 
one be more humble-minded, more open-Hearted, more 
generously receptive to new truth, more broadly charitable 
and tolerant. 

He had heard it said that the clergy are unpractical, 
visionary, unacquainted, radically, with the things 
with which they attempt to deal when they stray from 
the narrow fields of theology and Bible exegesis. But 
he had come out from the people: none of the old 
toilers of the schools hung to his skirts. He was as 
fresh a product as a new-blown daisy, or a bright green 
‘tassel on the tip of a June bough. He knew what he 
was talking about when he addressed plain people like 
himself, mechanics and poor sewing women. His 
nature was warm and fervent. He could not preach 
a chilled. essay of intellectuai and scientific verities: 
he must throw himself into this great business of preach- 
ing with more of ardor than an explorer shows in seek- 
ing for hid treasure. This great, this splendid business 
of preaching engrossed his mind and heart. He would 
not have changed callings with the greatest monarch 
on his throne. The pulse beats and heart beats of his 
congregation were as the music of the spheres. 

He was not a half sceptic or a whole opportunist: 
he preached with his heart and conscience, and if the 
people were offended or if they heard him gladly was 
not his concern. ‘The message he believed was of God. 
Oh, how he longed to give it as it had been given to him! 
How feeble seemed the reflection! how faded the vision 
of a redeemed humanity! It is not to be supposed that 
the young preacher would get through life without 
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troubles, trials, misunderstandings, poignant sorrows, 
but may we not believe that each one of these has 
deepened and broadened his nature, and made it tender, 
helpful, responsive in new ways—has given him fresh 
glimpses into the far depths and secret places of human 
life, with an increase of charity sublime in its compassion. 

With his great loving heart and active brain will he 
not do great things in the world? But who can say, 
But who is he? Where is he to be found? Does he 
stand up in a city church? does he minister to a village 
handful in the meeting-house? You will recognize him, 
perhaps, when you see and hear him, and you will pray 
that his tribe may increase. 

Will he ever become disillusioned, falling into dull 
routine, lapsing from his high estate, with the gold 
rubbed off his young wings, and the splendor of his high 
and royal look quenched and dulled? God forbid! 


American Unitarian Association. 
Church Memorials. 


The Unitarian Historical Society has just printed a 
handsome little pamphlet which contains some good and 
timely suggestions. The purpose of the pamphlet is 
to arouse interest in the honorable history of our move- 
ment and to encourage the giving of appropriate me- 
morials to be placed in our churches. 

Have we not done too little to cultivate the historical 
sense? In a few of our older church buildings, and in 
some of the modern buildings that belong to historic 
parishes, the traditions are honored and suitable memo- 
rials to the founders and the leaders of former generations 
are cherished; but how many of our churches are obliv- 
ious of the honor of their own history and careless of a 
potent means of upbuilding the interest and loyalty 
of the people! Might not many of our churches enrich 
and embellish their buildings with suitable memorials 
and at the same time add to the efficiency of their equip- 
ment? ‘The noble memories and historical associations 
which kindle enthusiasm and enrich imagination are 
ours. Will it not be worth while to cultivate the faculty 
that apprehends them and to encourage our people to 
the endeavors that stimulate loyalty to the Church and 
the cause for which it stands? 

Appropriate memorials preserve our traditions; they 
arouse interest in the history of our movement; they 
draw attention to the things that make that history 
inspiring; they help to continue the influence of good 
lives; 
beloved dead; they solace and comfort the living; they 
interpret in symbolism and in beauty events of enduring 
significance. 

Ought we not thus to deepen our sense of the debt our 
generation owes to those into whose labors we have 
entered? Ought we not to commemorate the faith 
and sacrifices of those who in their day ‘‘turned many 
to righteousness”? What more potent reminder of 
our present obligations than the window, the pulpit, 
the organ, the mural tablet, that commemorates in 
visible form a helpful and honorable life? What can 
more persuasively upbuild the loyalty of our children 
than to read on the walls of their church home, inscribed 
in beautiful and imperishable forms, the names of their 
own family line and of the good and true men and women 
who have in times past owned allegiance to that church? 
Then they realize that they enter into a good inheri- 
tance. They become aware of the cloud of witnesses 
that cheers present endeavor. They are caught up into 
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a larger and an inspiring fellowship. It is not enough 
that such associations should occasionally stir our imagi- 
nation: they need outward and enduring signs. Beauti- 
ful memorials, such as are pictured in this pamphlet, 
make our churches more homelike because of such dear 
associations. ‘They transmit inspiring memories. They 
quicken the sense of a common inheritance and a com- 
mon duty. SamMuEL A. ELtor. 


Current Topics. 


IN response to a widely expressed public sentiment, 
President Roosevelt at the beginning of the week issued 
to the newspapers a reply to the charges that he had used 
federal patronage in the interests of Secretary Taft’s 
presidential aspirations. ‘‘The statement that I have 
used the offices in the effort to nominate any presidential 
candidate,’ wrote: the President, ‘‘is both false and 
malicious. .. . It is the kind of accusation which for the 
next few months will be rife. This particular slander 
will be used until exploded, and when exploded, those 
who have used it will promptly invent another.” In a 
speech in the Senate Chamber on Monday, Senator 
Foraker reiterated the substance of the charges against 
the administration when he declared that, to his knowl- 
edge, one hundred appointments had been made in Ohio 
for political reasons only. The Senator from Ohio 
added, however, that it was impossible to adduce legal 
proof of the assertion. 

st 


AN echo of the second international gathering at The 
Hague will be heard at Wilmington, N.C., the first week 
in May, when an arbitration and peace congress will be 
held on the first anniversary of the North Carolina Peace 
Society. The main object of the Congress will be to 
‘‘spread among ‘the people accurate knowledge of the 
progressive proposals approved by the conference at The 
Hague and to popularize the ideas which the American 
group of the Interparliamentary Union desires to propose 
at the approaching interparliamentary conference to be 
held at Berlin next August.’? Among the speakers at 
Wilmington will be Senators Simmons and Overman and 
Representative Small of North Carolina; Senator 
McCreary of Kentucky, author of the resolution unani- 
mously approved by Congress in 1888, upon which the -* 
Union of American Republics was formed; and Rep- 
resentative Bartholdt of Missouri, who for several years 
has figured as a leading exponent of arbitration in both 
America and Europe. 


THE tragedy in Lisbon on February 1, appearances 
would indicate, has accomplished that which its authors 
undoubtedly sought to achieve. Exactly a week after 
the King and Crown Prince of Portugal had been laid low 
by the bullets of assassins, the Portuguese Government 
announced the termination of the extra-constitutional 
régime, and decreed the resumption of representative 
administration together with a broad amnesty for politi- 
cal offenders and the removal of restrictions from the 
press of the country. Whether the young king and his 
advisers will be able to carry out the spirit of their 
promises is, of course, yet to be seen. Press despatches, 
however, indicate that popular resentment has been ap- 
preciably mollified and that King Manuel II., under the 
counsel of his mother, the doubly bereaved queen, is - 
beginning his reign under excellent auspices. It is cer- 
tain that Senhor Franco, whose methods were the in- 
direct cause of the bloody coup d’état, has been definitely 
eliminated as a factor in the affairs of the distracted state. 
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THE war-cloud in the Near East—the grim jest of 
journalists for half a century—assumed disquieting pro- 
portions at the end of last week, when it was announced 
at St. Petersburg that an expedition of sixty thousand 
troops, the best in the empire, is to be hurried to the 
Turceo-Persian frontier. In explaining the projected 
military move, the Minister of War informed the Douma 
that Turkish aggressions upon. Persian territory, in the 
face of repeated protests from Russia, had compelled 
the government to take energetic measures for the main- 
tenance of the prestige of the empire in the Middle East. 
The attitude of the Russian people toward the new issue 
may be inferred from the fact that the Douma commit- 
tee on national defence, before which the minister pre- 
sented his case, passed, without a dissenting vote, a 
credit to meet all the requirements of the proposed con- 
centration. One of the members of the committee, M. 
Guchkoff, the leader of the Octobrist party, announced 
his conviction that the majority in the popular Chamber 
of Parliament are willing to part with their ‘‘last shirt”’ 
in defence of the fatherland. 


wt 


WHILE Russia is making conspicuous preparation for a 
military demonstration on the Persian frontier of the 
Ottoman Empire, the porte is hurrying to completion a 
comprehensive scheme of mobilization in its Asiatic and 
European possessions. One of the grievances that St. 
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Petersburg is entertaining against Turkish policy is the. 


concentration of troops upon the Persian boundary. 
In Macedonia a similar activity is to be observed. Re- 
cent despatches from Sofia indicate that 100,000 troops 
have been summoned to the colors north of Salonika, and 
that the process of organizing an army for defensive or 
offensive purposes is being prosecuted with energy in 
the European vilayets. A significant feature of the 
situation is the fact that, unless reports are far astray, 
German officers are playing an important part in the 
strengthening of the military forces of the Ottoman 
Empire. In the mean while the Turkish foreign office 
continues to present apparently insuperable obstacles 
to the introduction of judicial reforms in Macedonia at 
the instance of the powers. 


THE controversy between Russia and Turkey is arous- 


; ing keen interest at Sofia, Athens, and Belgrade, the 


capitals of the three minor states most directly inter- 
ested in the estate of the ‘‘Sick Man of Europe.” It 
can be taken for granted that in the event of a conflict 
between the Northern power and the Sultan of Turkey, 
at least two of the Balkan States, Bulgaria and Servia, 
and possibly Roumania and Greece, will become involved 
in the war. The attitude of Austria-Hungary, presum- 
ably, will be actively discouraging to the participation 
of the two Slavic states in the conflict. Nevertheless, 
it is extremely unlikely that the governments at Sofia 
and Belgrade, whatever the pressure from Vienna, will 
be able to restrain the popular demand for an opportune 
blow at the ancient enemy of the Christian races on the 
Balkan Peninsula. In the event of an outbreak of war 
Europe will rely upon Austria-Hungary to play the part 
of policeman, a réle,to which Austrian statesmen have 
been aspiring eagerly for many years. 
st 


THE ordinarily obscure, though learned, Prince of 
Monaco loomed into sudden prominence on. February 6, 
when it was announced that in the course of his forth- 
coming visit to the King of Italy, the ruler of the smallest 
but one of the independent states of Europe would not 
ask for an audience of the pope. It was predicted at 
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Rome, on the publication of the news, that the Vatican 
would regard the prince’s declaration as offensive to the 
dignity of the Holy See, and that the papal court would 
probably issue a circular note of protest to all the powers, 
as it did on the occasion when President Loubet visited the 
Quirinal without paying a similar compliment to the Vati- 
can. The attitude of the Prince of Monaco toward the pope 
is said to be all the more bewildering to papal statesmen, 
in view of the fact that, when recently Pope Pius X. was 
considering the project of leaving Rome for the benefit 
of his health, the sovereign of Monaco offered the use of 
his yacht to transport the pontiff. 


Brevities. 


The wisdom that resides in the common people is 
past finding out. 


Let American citizens speak with one voice in de- 
nunciation of assassination wherever it lifts its horrid 
head. . 


It is a mistake to say that the majority of the people 
depend upon speculation for the provision they hope to 
make against sickness and old age. Millions of men and 
women are earning, producing, and saving in the old- 
fashioned way. 


The record in the daily press of the torture of a convict 
in a Western State reformatory, which ended in his death 
from a broken back, excites no particular attention be- 
cause it happened.so near home. [If only it had happened 
several thousand miles away we should hear much about 
foreign barbarities. 


The discoveries of such men as Michelson and 
Metchnikoff are fully comprehended by only a few 
hundred people in the world, and it will take many 
years to work them into the common life, but they are 
more revolutionary than anything which came to light 
in the last century. 


There is no testimony to the essential goodness of 
human nature more striking than that which comes to 
the American householders (who know how to treat 
their domestics) in the unselfish and helpful service 
which is rendered by foreigners from many lands. They 
may be Lutherans or Catholics, but to an astonishing 
degree many of them illustrate the kindly human virtues. 


Lincoln’s Gettsburg Speech. 


Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers brought 
forth upon this continent a new nation, conceived in 
Liberty, and dedicated to the proposition that all men 
are created equal. Now we are engaged in a great civil 
war, testing whether that nation, or any nation so 
conceived and so dedicated, can long endure. We are 
met on a great battlefield of that war. We are met 
to dedicate a portion of it as the final resting-place of 
those who here gave their lives that that nation might 
live. It is altogether fitting and proper that we should 
do this. 

But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate, we cannot 
consecrate, we cannot hallow this ground. The brave 
men, living and dead, who struggled here, have conse- 
crated it far above our power to add or detract. The 
world will little note, nor long remember, what we say here; 
but it can never forget what they did here. It is for 
us, the living, rather, to be dedicated here to the un- 
finished work that they have thus far so nobly carried 
on. It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the great 
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task remaining before us,—that from these honored 
dead we take increased devotion to the cause for which 
they here gave the last full measure of devotion; that we 
here highly resolve that the dead shall not have died 
in vain; that the nation shall, under God, have a new 
birth of freedom, and that the government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people, shall not perish from 
the earth. 


For the Christian Register. 


A Stoic’s Creed. 


BY THEODORE C, WILLIAMS. 


Seneca, Ep. Mor. tv. 2. 

A true man shrinks not from his due of sweat. 

His hard-won virtue is of lofty strain, 

Even and all-subduing: it must grow 

By patient knowledge and discerning art 

To judge, clear-eyed, things human and divine. 

Such is life’s end and goal. If thou attain, 

The fellow, not the suppliant, shalt thou be 

Of blessed gods. How reach this pinnacle? 

Not when thou toilest o’er the Apennine, 

Or through Candavian wilds; no wréckful coast 

pe Nor Scylla nor Charybdis needst thou see; 

Nor buy safe conduct of marauders bold. 

The way is safe and plain. ’Tis Nature’s track, 

From which not wandering, thou shalt grow divine. 

fe: Divine! Can gold array thee like a god? 

Or bordered toga? Lo! the gods are naked! 
Fame hast thou, and applause? Remember, then, 
How God abides unseen, and men blaspheme 
Unpunished! Art thou great and worshipful 
When on thy litter, through the staring street, 
Thy slaves convey thee? Yet the highest God 
Bears all things up, unaided and self-moved! 

a a Seek thou for that which cannot change or fail! 
Where? Inthy soul! Be just, benignant, free! 
So in thy body a great god shall dwell. 

In slave or freedman or in Roman born 
The soul alone is great. Our names of rank 
Sprang from ambition or injurious deeds. 

Thy only honor, worth, and high degree 

Is, if a god inhabiteth in thee! 


A Forestry Crusade. 


BY ISABEL C. BARROWS. 


A curious fact came to my knowledge the other day, 
that of the class in forestry graduated from Yale last 
June there were more Unitarians than of any other fold. 
And that reminded me that the apostle of the woods in 
Lynn, Philip A. Chase, and that wise and _ brilliant 
leader in forestry, ‘‘young Eliot,” as they called him, 
whose too early death we still mourn, were also of the 
liberal faith. This indicates how truly the old writer 
spoke, the liberal man deviseth liberal things. It 
furnishes a strong argument for appealing through a 
liberal paper for efforts to secure the passage of an 
important bill through Congress. 

The one mitigating feature of the war with Spain was 
that at its close we had a common country. One’s heart 
thrills even yet as we recall how the dividing walls 
melted away, and there was no more ‘‘North”’ nor ‘‘South”’ 
nor ‘‘Kast” nor ‘‘West.”” There was only ‘‘our country.”’ 
If this victory of war was so welcome, how much more 
blessed are the victories of peace! We experienced one 
of them the other day at the hearing on the bill to pur- 
chase the upper slopes of the White Mountains and a part 
of the}Appalachians. 

The committee before whom the arguments were made 
were from eighteen different States. It has been reor- 
ganized since last year. The new members are Cole of 
Ohio, Pollard of Nebraska, Gilhams of Indiana, Mc- 
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Laughlin of Michigan, Hawley of Oregon, Cook of Colo- 
rado, Weeks of Massachusetts, Beall of Texas, Rucker of 
Missouri, Stanley of Kentucky, and Heflin of Alabama. 

The chairman in charge of those speaking in behalf of 
the bill was Gov. Hoke Smith of Georgia. The advo- 
cates were from all the Atlantic States and most of the 
Southern. ‘There was hearty unanimity of feeling and of 
purpose. There were no axes to grind. If one may 
refer to any implement suggested, it would be the spade 
for planting rather than the axefor felling. The strongest 
and clearest scientific arguments were from Southern 
engineers, and the appeal to save the woods for their 
beauty and health-giving quality were from hard- 
headed New England business men. 

Here are some of the startling facts which are not to 
be controverted. The lumber business is the fourth in 
importance in this country. When the forests disappear, 
it will die, and all allied interests—building, transporta- 
tion, and manufacturing—will suffer correspondingly. 
Yet the lumber industry in New Hampshire, which fur- 
nishes the whole land with paper, is at such a low ebb 
that ten years more will see its close, unless this govern- 
ment scheme is’ carried through. 

The Appalachians have been the great centre for a 
wide variety of hard woods. Their doom has also 
sounded. An exact computation gives a possibility of 
cutting twenty years, when the woodsman’s axe will be 
heard no more among the echoing hills. What shall we 
do for timber then? 

That is not all. Where the forests have been taken 
away the rains sweep down the slopes unimpeded, carry- 
ing off the soil and doing untold damage. Flood damage 
in the United States rises year by year, till it now exceeds 
$100,000,000 annually. A billion tons of earth, worth 
a dollar a ton, is washed away, not only ruining the 
slopes thus left naked, but choking up the streams and 
stopping navigation and hopelessly crippling the splendid 
water powers which ought to be conserved against the 
day when the coal supply shall cease,—a day not so far 


off as to allow any of us to say, ‘‘After me the deluge”; 


for the babies in the cradle to-day may live to see the 
time when a bit of shining anthracite coal shall be kept 
on the parlor mantel as a curiosity, as it was in my 
far-away childhood, the difference being that our bit 
was a prophecy of a future full of promise, while the last 
bit will be the reminder of wicked waste and folly and 
an irrecoverable past. 

It is not yet too late to save our woods, but there is 
not a moment to lose. Three hundred years ago France 
had no forests. She has spent $200,000,000 in 
reforesting her hills. In many places she has had 
to replace the soil as well as plant the trees. We 
have been working at the wrong end. We have allowed 
the slopes to be denuded, and have spent seventy-nine 
millions in dredging out the silt which we have allowed 
the floods to wash from the mountains into the streams! 

The remedy for this state of things must be found in 
national, not sectional legislation. No local interests can 
be divorced from what is demanded for the general wel- 
fare. It was because this is the feeling that men from 
the different parts of the South and from the East unite 
in asking Congress to save the forests for the generations 
that are to be. It was Stephen Girard who said, ‘‘I 
would plant a tree to-day, though I knew I were to die 
to-morrow.” The gray-haired engineers, the middle-aged- 
manufacturers, even the younger foresters, must die before 
any one can reap the advantages of reforestation. Person- 
ally not one has anything to gain. If it takes one hun- 
dred and twenty-five years, as it does, for a little spruce 
on the wind-swept summits of the White Mountains to 
attain a diameter of six inches, it will be at least five 
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generations before the tree we plant to-day can be con- 
verted into the printed page; but, when that time comes, 
may it be writ fair and large that the liberals of the 
present time were in the lead of those who saved the 
forests for a grateful posterity. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Count Leo Tolstoy. 

It is the fashion to regard Tolstoy as the best living 
exponent of Christianity. While he is a man of great 
intellectual ability whose teaching and example have 
in many respects been an open rebuke to selfishness and 
the meaner aspects of modern life, we have never been 
able to regard him as a man whose example should be 
followed. His courage is unmistakable, and much of 
the admiration felt for him, we think, has been ex- 
cited by. the rare spectacle of a man able to maintain 
himself in a position of independence in spite of the czar 
and the established church of Russia. 

As a man of wealth and rank certain responsibilities 
devolved upon him for the use of his money and the 
welfare of his tenants. These responsibilities he has 
thrown to one side, and that which it would be wrong 
for him to hold and use, according to his doctrine, he 
turned over to his family, laying upon them the respon- 
sibility and the sin which he avoided. His letter to 
Henry Sienkiewicz, just published in the Times of London, 
justifies anarchy, political and philosophical, and will 
certainly be used by anarchists in defence of their cru- 
sade against all rulers. If there were danger that the 
majority of those who are strong and wise would accept 
and act upon this teaching, all government would perish 
and the social fabric would dissolve and leave not a rack 
behind. All good men join with Tolstoy in his repro- 
bation of the excesses of government and the crimes 
of legislators-and officers of the law, but he speaks with- 
out discrimination and involves all in a common con- 
demnation, which, being enforced, would end in com- 
mon ruin. His letter we give in full:— 


YASNAYA POLYANA, Dec. 27, 1907 (Jan. 9, 1908). 


Dear Henry Sienkiewicz,—Vhis strange form of ad- 
dressing myself to you is explained by my intention to 
- avoid the icy formula ‘‘Honored Sir” and the still more 
rigid ‘‘Sir.’’ I wished from the very first to express the 
feeling of intimate friendship which I entertain for you 
- since I read your works, such as the ‘‘Polaniecki Family,”’ 
“Without Dogma,” ete. I am grateful to you for the 
pleasure which they have afforded me. ‘This friendly 
feeling also accounts for the fact that I write to you in 
Russian; that is to say, the language in which I can best 
express my thoughts. 

I am acquainted with the matter to which you refer, 
which has not surprised me or even excited my indig- 
nation. It has merely confirmed my conviction of this 
absolute truth—paradoxical as it may appear to people 
hypnotized by the idée fixe of the State—that the time 
for oppressive governments is past, and that in our epoch 
it is only men completely devoid of all moral sense who 
can be rulers, emperors, kings, generals, or influential 
members of parliament. Those men only occupy their 
positions in consequence of their moral decadence. In 
reality people who are engaged in despoiling the laboring 
masses in the form of taxation, in preparing and effecting 
massacres, in condemning men to death, and in con- 
stantly lying to themselves and to others, can have no 
morality. The pagan world had one virtuous emperor, 
Mareus Aurelius. In our Christian world, however, 
even the sovereigns of past centuries,—all the French 
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Louis and Napoleons, all our Catherine II.’s and Nicho- 
las I.’s, all the German and English Fredericks, Henrys, 
and Elizabeths,—whatever their flatterers may say, can 
excite no feeling but disgust: The sovereigns now living, 
instigators of violence and massacres of all kinds, are 
so far below the moral standard of the majority that they 
cannot even inspire disgust. ‘They are but unfortunates, 
who deserve to be pitied. We should neither allow our 
indignation to rise against those creatures, who are void 
of the most sacred feeling of humanity, nor should we 
combat them. What we must fight against is the terri- 
ble and superannuated institution, the machinery of 
government, which is the principal source of all human 
distress. 

It is necessary to combat the prejudice that the exist- 
ence of the oppressive State is indispensable. That 
principle, which is inconsistent with the moral sentiment 
of the Christian world, hinders the progress for which 
humanity has long been ripe. This end can easily be 
attained. The means are simple, natural, and very 
powerful; but, unfortunately, they have not been em- 
ployed up to the present. ‘They consist in living apart 
from the violence of governments, in dispensing with 
them, and in keeping away from them. As to the details . 
of the matter on which you write to me,—that is to say, 
the preparations of the Prussian government for the 
spoliation of the Polish landed proprietors,—I have 
more pity for those who are organizing that pillage, and 
who will effect it, than I have for their victims. The 
latter ont le beau réle,—in another country and in other 
conditions they will remain what they have been. 

I pity the spoliators, I pity those who belong to their 
nation and to their brigand State, and those who asso- 
ciate themselves with them. I believe that no man 
endowed with moral sense could hesitate in preferring 
to be a Pole driven from his home rather than a Prussian 
who sides with his spoliating government. 

These are my views, or rather my reflections, on what 
is now being prepared in Posen. Forgive me if my letter 
does not meet your wishes. Do what you like with it. 
In any case I rejoice at this opportunity of entering into 
personal relations with you. Your cordially devoted 
conjrere. Lo Toustoy. 


Foundations of Religion. 


Rev. Eugene R. Shippen, much to the regret of his 
friends in America, has felt obliged to make his home 
for a time in England. ‘That he is not idle appears from 
a report concerning him in the Aberdeen Free Press. 
Under what is known as the McQuaker trust, established 
for the diffusion of Unitarian views in Scotland, Mr. 
Shippen is now lecturing and preaching in that country. 
While he was at his post in Dorchester, he steadfastly 
refused to furnish a sermon to be printed in the Christan 
Register. Now that he has gone, and we are dependent 
only upon the public press for what seems to be a good 
report of a good sermon, we gladly give it place in our 
columns. ‘The following is the report in full :— 


Rey. Eugene R. Shippen, B.A., Boston, Mass., con- 
ducted the first of a series of mid-week religious services 
in the Unitarian Church, Skene. Street, Aberdeen, on 
Wednesday last, taking for his text, ‘‘The foundation of 
the temple of the Lord was not yet laid” (Ezra iii. 6). 
This statement, he said, is an unconscious forecast of 
Christianity’s present lot. Christianity has been for many 
years in bondage to dogma, enslaved by a sort of Baby- 
lonish superstition.. Only recently has it returned to its 
own, the advance guard repossessing its Palestine of 
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freedom, the undogmatic religion of Jesus. The temple, 
however, the edifice of thought, is in ruins, requiring 
reconstruction. Even the foundations are not yet laid, 
for the old foundations, though supplying us with ma- 
terial, no longer serve. In reality, three ruined temples 
there are,—Christianity founded in the supernatural, in 
the historical, in the intuitional,—noble ruins, indeed, 
the causes of whose disintegration must be examined. 

First, there are those who found their religion upon 
certain assumptions about God. Calvinism, the classic 
example, deduced its system from an air-laid statement 
as to God’s infinite purposes and decrees. Physical sci- 
ence, to say nothing of psychology, reveals the instability 
of this dogmatic scheme and its supernatural foundations. 
It lacks concrete reality, its doctrine of man being specially 
irrational, even ignoble. Jonathan Edwards, one of 
Calvin’s greatest disciples, tried to add to God by sub- 
tracting from man,—a narithmetical process not work- 
able in religion. 

Second, there is the historical ruin, the temple depend- 
ing upon evidences. Not trusting to speculations, not 
especially endowed with insight, many persons look for 
the basis of Christianity in some historic witness, the 
Catholics building upon the Church, the Protestants 
building upon the person of Christ. Without offence, 
let me say this is a lawyer’s religion, essentially external. 
Historical evidence itself undermines these historical 
foundations. The higher criticism, while not taking the 
Church and Christ from us, invalidate their authority. 
Reason, too, asks embarrassing questions. What about 
the religion of non-Christian peoples? What about the 
“Snner light’’? 

There remains the third ruin to be considered, —teligion 
founded exclusively upon individual experience, intuition, 
or the moral law as revealed in conscience. Here is the 
weakness of subjectivity. All the eccentric cults of his- 
tory represent aberrations of the individual, based upon 
nothing more than an tpse dixit. Even the noblest form 
of intuitional religion, ethical culture, grasps no objective 
good, God, nor has it any vital connection with history. 

It remains for us, for free men, to attempt a reconstruc- 
tion of religion’s temple, to upbuild a nobler Christianity. 
As many a Christian shrine in Rome is built out of blocks 
hewed for pagan temples, so our modern thought must 
use the materials found in the ruined systems round 
about. They need only recombining. Out of super- 
naturalism we take the idea of God as an indispensable 
element. A religion of humanity will not do. ‘‘Abou 
Ben Adhem”’ of the poem is the creation of a weak and 
sentimental philosophy. The doctrine of God is our best 
guarantee of philanthropy. Calvinism gives us enduring 
granite—no weakness, no agnosticism in its votaries. 
Despising men, it somehow made great men. The sov- 
ereignty of God must be reasserted in the new rational 
temple. Another stone to be used is found in the religion 
of evidences, especially in that Protestantism founded 
upon Christ. A religion finding its embodiment in a 
person, like Buddhism, Mohammedanism, and, supremely, 
Christianity, has a concreteness and reality lacking to 
theism in general. Scholarship may take absolute au- 
thority away from the person, but the personality 
remains, a support and an inspiration. A guide is better 
than a guide book, a friend better than a Bacon or 
Emerson essay on friendship. Those religions, more- 
over, founded upon a person have been religions of 
reform. Christianity is Judaism reformed, vivified, freed 
from racial limitations. A Christianity without Christ 
were a faith without verification, a frame without a 
picture. Last, there is the intuitional element in religion 
serving us. Intuitionalism is a ruin, but the soul gives 
us first-hand knowledge of God. The power of Method- 
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ism lies in its experience. Without the experience of 
religion there is no religion. 

To summarize: Here we are in the land of intellectual 
freedom after years of slavery. Out of the ruins of the 
old temples may we obtain building blocks—the sov- 
ereign idea of the sovereign God, the mighty corner- 
stone of Christ, and the rock of experience. Build we 
on these foundations our temple. Human and imper- 
fect as it is bound to be, it will outlast us if we be true 
workmen, At any rate it will serve us as long as we live 
as the indispensable means to the higher life. 


The Sleeping Beauty. 


‘‘And many came bejore the hundred years had expired, and tried to 
break through the hedge, but perished miserably in the attempt, because 
tt was not yet tume for the princess to awake.” 


O happy prince, wilt thou not weep one tear 
For all the valiant hundreds that have failed, 
Because nor skill nor giant strength availed 
’Gainst that sealed scroll wherein no man may peer— 
The dead, who toiled and strove without one fear 
To warn them that the chamber yet was veiled— 
Hearts that in rout and peril never quailed, 
Vanquished by that long striving year on year? 
Oh, be thou humble, thou, the single one, 
Who gained the prize the multitude have lost! 
Mark those white fragments bleaching in the sun— 
Wan relics of lost hopes and passions crossed: 
All that thou didst and more they too have done; 
Thy ecstacy is purchased at their cost. 
—Edith Summers, in the New England Magazine, 


Some Unitarian History. * 


BY GEORGE BATCHELOR. 


The Civil War separated from each other two periods 
in the religious life of America as distinct from each 
other as the political epochs which preceded and fol- 
lowed the revolutions of 1848 in Europe. During those 
four years all religious tendencies and ecclesiastical 
work of many kinds were held in abeyance or taken 
up into the moral enthusiasms and antagonisms gener- 
ated by civil strife, by suffering and sacrifice, by defeat 
and victory. 

Unitarians went into the war with certain differences 
evident enough, but not very conspicuous or trouble- 
some excepting in a few places like Boston and Cincin- 
nati, where strife had eddied about the persons of 
Theodore Parker and M. D. Conway. They came out 
of the war with their tendencies strengthened and their 
differences exaggerated. A great change had passed 
over the religion of the whole country. Some were 
aware of the fact, but the majority of the believers in 
the ancient creeds did not know that the life had gone 
out of them, and that, unless by miracle, they would 
never bud or blossom again. Duty was the creed of 
the soldier. If, dying on the field of battle or. in the 
hospital, he could say, I did my duty, that was accepted 
even by chaplains of the straitest sects as a declara- 
tion of orthodoxy. 

Many of our leaders knew this. Such men as Dr. 
Bellows and Dr. Hale were filled with the new wine of 
the Spirit, and were ready, with all their might, to set 
about organizing Unitarianism, that we might begin to 


reap the new harvests of faith. But when we began to 


estimate our resources and gird ourselves for action, 
it became evident that the tendencies toward diversity 
manifest before the war had become differences so great 
that it was difficult for some on either side to recognize 


* The first of fire ieee delivered at tthe Meadville Theolcgical chcol in 1904. 
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our agreements. In 1865 we had our right wing and 
our left wing, conservatism and radicalism. The two 
parties held the same ideas concerning the character 
of God, the nature of man, the meaning of retribution, 
the hope of immortality, and the progress of the race. 
They were also opposed to the same forms of doctrine 
and the same modes of administration in the great his- 
toric churches of Christendom. They held to the same 
principles of political life and public service. Why were 
they divided ? 

As the differences have now ceased to be causes of 
antagonism, and as the best in the beliefs of all parties 
has now become the common ground of union for us 
all, it may be desirable to show what ideas and what 
waves of thought drove them apart and brought them 
together again, and what was admirable and lovable on 
both sides. 

We can see now that the strife was wholesome and 
necessary; the differences were only such as appear 
wherever life abounds,—the variations provided by 
nature and by grace for the processes of selection and 
the evolution of a higher life. As I was neither a Tran- 
scendentalist, a Channing Unitarian, nor a Parkerite, 
but a modern Unitarian, I ig to do justice to all 
parties. 

Warned by the evils of too: Eine organization -in 
various branches of the Christian-Church, the fathers 
of Unitarianism, one hundred years ago, asserted their 
‘liberty, and looked upon all forms of organization’ with 
suspicion. This attitude, although it had its defects, 
was favorable to investigation, to discovery, and to 
progress in many ways. At the beginning of Channing’s 
ministry there were already several streams of tendency. 
Under the law of liberty, these grew broader and 
divided, for with liberty always comes diversity. 

At the time when our survey begins, Unitarianism 
was flowing into the life of the American people through 
many channels, of which it would be easy to distinguish 
at least a dozen, that can be sharply defined and- illus- 
trated with names and deeds which you would recog- 
nize as properly classified and described. When we 
think of the varieties of thought and life in the Unitarian 
Church, it is natural and customary -to make three 
groups and classify persons and principles under the 
terms Religion, Theology, and Ecclesiastical Organi- 
zation. But a different classification would be necessary 
in any full survey of the subject. It took us a hundred 
years to learn that religion is summed up in love to God 
‘and love to man. When this statement was made ten 
years ago, it was accepted, not as a new thing, but as 
‘a description of that which had been with us from the 
beginning. From religion, thus held and defined as a 
‘sentiment, an ideal, and a practice in the conduct of 
life, there had come forty years ago, well-defined and 
effective systems of philosophy, theology, criticism, 
‘philanthropy, reform, sociology, education, science, 
literature, public service, and ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion; and the mother of them all was Chanting Unita- 
‘rianism. 

Because it was a long time before I came’to under- 
stand the real meaning and beauty of that which the 
name covered, and because it is necessary to an under- 
standing of the controversies and divisions that came 
to be associated with it and with the new unity of 
thought and purpose to which we have attained, and 
because they who were not of it seldom do justice to it, 
I will dwell upon it a while longer. 

‘Like the literary style of Dr. Channing the religious 
movement that took his name was marked by a sim- 
plicity and beauty, rare, if not unique, in the history 
of the Christian Church. Of this mode of life and 
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‘minds of the great majority of Unitarians, 
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thought Channing was the peculiar type and example. 
Whatever other aims, motives, atid enterprises engaged 
his attention, and nothing human was outside the 
range of his sympathies, the religious conduct of life 


“was always first in his preaching and in his personal 
‘influence. 


The chief ends of the religious life were then, as now, 
perfection of character and mutual service. The ideal 
of character was as many-sided as human nature itself. 
Every instinct, desire, sentiment, and hope was a hint 
of some possible attainment; and every means of culture 
was therefore held sacred. Indeed the discovery - of 
man was Channing’s great achievement. To him man 
was a creature so endowed that his possibilities were 
Religion was a spirit and a life. But every 
spirit must have an earthly body, and Channing Unita- 
rianism had come forty years.ago to have a very simple, 
but essential, body of thought in the declaration that 
the excellence of human nature and the supreme attain- 
ments of mankind were prefigured in the life, spirit, 
and teachings of Jesus of Nazareth, as set forth in the 
four Gospels, books written by the men whose names 
they bear, men who witnessed ‘that to which they testi- 
fied, and who died in attestation of their faith. 

Associated with this interpretation of history in the 
; lay and 
clerical, forty years ago, was this simple summary of 
belief: That Jesus the Christ, the only begotten Son of 
God, a man unique in person and power, was perfect 
in character, infallible in teaching, had power himself 
to work miracles, suffered death to attest his mission to 
mankind, was raised from the dead and received. up 
into heaven, where he became the mediator between 
his disciples and their Father, his God and their God. 


‘Consent to a statement like this was taken for granted 
‘as a condition essential to Christian discipleship: and: the 


religious life. But beyond this the utmost liberty and 
latitude of belief and action were cheerfully accorded. 


‘The result was that beautiful diversity of culture in ‘all 


ways then open to the American people, which is now 
our pride, and one of the chief glories of our cause. —* ‘ 

It is impossible for us now to understand Channing 
Unitarianism without attention to details which. to 
many seem trivial, and which forty years ago seemed 
to young radicals like the tithing of mint, anise, and 
cumin. The customs of a hundred years ago sur- 
vived until after the Civil War. In the early days 
‘‘night meetings” were an abomination to Unitarians. 


‘They were believed to be the cause of unwholesome 


excitements and outbreaks of immorality. One cause 
of the early alienation between Unitarians and’ Uni- 
versalists was the adoption by the Universalists of the 
plan of holding night meetings, then mostly in favor 
with Methodist revivalists. A Unitarian saint of the 
old school said to me, ‘‘If I had my way there would be 


service Sunday morning and afternoon, with no night 


meetings and no Sunday-school.” Thirty or forty years 
ago some of the old first churches were Still destitute of 
lighting apparatus, having never been used of a Sunday 
evening. Following the example of Channing, we find 
at the close of the Civil War the majority of Unitarian 
churches with a preaching service Sunday morning and 
afternoon, with the Lord’s Supper after the service on 
the first Sunday morning of the month, of which com- 
monly only church members were expected to partake. 
Channing’s controversial theological sermons were 
preached at ordinations and dedications. On fast days, 
thanksgivings, and other week-day occasions ‘he de- 
livered his monumental discourses on ‘slav ery, war, 
and other political questions of the day. Other ‘similar 
discussions he reserved for publication. Following his 
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example, it was the custom to devote Sunday morning 
and afternoon to the exposition of Christian doctrine, 
to the tender and earnest proclamation of all that could 
furnish strength, comfort, and instruction available for 
the upbuilding of character, for the cares, sorrows, 
and duties of the daily life, and inspiration for its great 
opportunities. The phrase, ‘‘Channing Unitarianism,”’ 
thus came to be associated with only that part of the 
life of the people which ministered directly to moral 
and spiritual edification, and to the Church with its 
pulpit, its pastoral work, and its simple creed as the 
rare and delicate organism through which the divine 
life was conveyed to men. 

Another thing to remember is that Channing Unita- 
rianism, while it caused the other forms of activity 
which I have mentioned, did not identify itself with 
them. For instance, it provided for the free develop- 
ment of philosophy, theology, philanthropy, reform, 
sociology, education, science, and literature. But any 
dozen men and women might be Channing Unitarians, 
pronounced and ardent in their religious convictions 
and sentiments, and yet differ among themselves in 
regard to all these other matters. To call a man a 
Channing Unitarian did not indicate that he was in 
politics a Republican, a Democrat, or an Abolitionist, 
cleaving to neither party. In short it was the one 
holy task of the ministry and the Church to bring to 
bear upon individual men and women every motive to 
right conduct, every incentive to noble ambition, every 
ideal of upright character, every form of spiritual in- 
spiration and encouragement, and then to leave the 
men and women of .the congregation, without dicta- 
tion of any kind front the pulpit or the Church, to work 
out their own salvation and do their own appointed work. 

The result of this method was the training in right- 
eousness of a long line of just judges of whom we may 
name, to illustrate, Chief Justice Shaw of Massachusetts 
and Justice Miller of the Supreme Court at Washington, 
once president of our National Conference. There 
came of it a line of statesmen and executive officers, 
from John Quincy Adams to Senator Hoar and many 
a living man of good repute, scores of men in the national 
service of whom it may be said, with scarce an exception, 
that no one even accused them of political corruption 
or selfish ambition. In this way came literary men and 
women in whom the latent imagination, as well as the 
careful accuracy of the Puritan, blossomed into litera- 
ture of every kind. In all these other various forms: of 
activity, also, the same influence was at work by the 
same method, creating excellent things which had this 
for their peculiarity,—they were for the first time in 
the history of the world undenominational, unsectarian, 
simply and gloriously humane. 

Now let us note a few of the main influences which 
from outside began to work upon this compact body, 
to change its nature, and bring it through strife out 
into the larger space which it now occupies. Before 
the time when our story begins, Transcendentalism had 
burst like a new star upon the intellect of the American 
people, had ceased to be a disturbing force and a sub- 
ject of controversy. Emerson’s first Divinity School 
address no longer represented even his own mood in so 
far as it was antagonistic to the spirit and work of the 
Church. He had come into full and happy relations 
with Harvard College, the Cambridge Divinity School, 
and the Unitarians of the East. He delivered his Phi 
Beta Kappa oration in the First Church in Cambridge 
in 1867, he was afterward an overseer of the college 
and a lecturer, and at*the Divinity School read essays 
which are undervalued by ardent partisans because they 
were constructive and non-controversial. 
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Transcendentalism, which had been a _ disturbing 
influence, had showed itself mainly in ecclesiastical 
affairs by its indifference to them. It found its principal 
expression in art, music, poetry, and general literature. 
Emerson went up and down, East and West, finding 
his best friends and coworkers among the Unitarians, 
from whom he swung away for a time, only to return 
again with cheerful loyalty. It is with difficulty that 
we can think of him as a Unitarian missionary, going 
out as he did as an itinerant minister of our gospel, 
before his brief settlement in Boston, but he made the 
effort, discovered his unfitness for the task, and, later, 
retired from the pulpit in Boston without bitterness of 
spirit, and two years later left the ministry for the 
platform. Living in Salem, Mass., during my ministry 
of sixteen years, I found him welcomed each year as a 
lecturer at the Lyceum, and I never saw or heard any- 
thing to suggest personal antagonism of any kind between 
him and the Unitarians of that city. Indeed, the legend 
of the ill-treatment of Emerson by the Unitarians has 
had currency only among those who knew nothing of the 
facts, during these last forty years. Let me indulge in 
a few personal reminiscences of him. When he delivered 
the Phi Beta Kappa oration in the Unitarian Church 
at Cambridge in 1867, I sat in the seat behind Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. As often happened Emerson lost 
his place in reading, turned the loose leaves back and 
forth so that he might not read a page a second time, 
as he sometimes did. Dr. Holmes had a companion 
who seemed to be uneasy, but I heard the doctor say 
to him, ‘‘Don’t worry about him, he always tumbles 
right.”’ Of the many lectures I heard, I recall vividly 
the one on ‘‘Social Aims,’”’ with his description of senti- 
mentalists, ‘‘talkers who mistake the description for 
the thing, saying for having. They have, they tell 
you, an intense love of nature; poetry,—O, they adore 
poetry and roses and the moon and the cavalry regi- 
ment and the governor; they love liberty, dear liberty! 
they worship virtue, dear virtue! Yes, they adopt 
whatever merit is in good repute, and almost make it 
hateful with their praise.’ I saw him later in parlor 
lectures at Dr. Bartol’s, when he could no longer be 
trusted with his manuscript. His daughter sat by his 
side and took the leaves one by one as he read, with all 
the old beauty of expression and with now and then 
an extemporaneous touch, witty and to the point. 
Once he insisted upon cutting out several pages, but his 
daughter held him to his tasks, saying, ‘‘No father, 
that is the very best part of it.’”” He smilingly assented 
and read on to theend. Some have said, without truth, 
that Emerson’s reversion to the habit of church-going 
was coincident with this failure of his mental faculties. 
But his last address at the Divinity School in Cambridge 
shows that he had his constructive period following 
after that in which his gentle iconoclasms had their 
place. 

At this point we must recall the great name of Theo- 
dore Parker. He died in 1860, but a few words concern- 
ing his ministry are necessary to an understanding 
of the attitude of his disciples, who, after the war, were 
known as Parkerites. In essentials, as we now know, 
there was no wide difference of belief between Parker 
and his colleagues in the ministry; and yet he became 
a cause of dissension after he had passed away. While 
the personal conflict between him and his brethren in 
the ministry was mostly a Boston affair, and never 
greatly disturbed the peace of the churches, the atti- 
tude of his followers was taken and sometimes intended 
as a challenge and a threat to the existing order. 

I have described the methods of Channing and his 
successors, and the use they made of Sunday worship 
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and the Church. When Theodore Parker stepped from 
the pulpit at West Roxbury to the platform of a hall 
in Boston, almost unconsciously he put aside the usages 
of the Church and reversed its methods. The congre- 
gation was no longer to him an assemblage of families. 
The Church with its membership, its parochial organi- 
zation of families, and its uses as a training school of 
character had ceased to exist. To him the meeting on 
Sunday morning was an opportunity for public action. 
He was a leader of men, and had summoned to the 
assembly all who were like-minded with himself. His 

great themes were the abolition of slavery, the pro- 
' motion of temperance, and the advancement of civil 
and religious liberty. Under his ministry one could 
not long sit in peace unless he agreed with him in regard 
to all the great questions of the day, social, political, 
critical, and philosophical. That is to say, he had 
completely reversed the attitude of Channing and of 
Unitarians, generally, in regard to the meaning and 
uses of the Church. It is impossible to say what Parker 
would have done had he survived the war. But it is 
certain that they who, without his great occasion and 
inspiration as a prophet of anti-slavery, attempted to 
make the exceptional conditions of his ministry the 
rule, gradually, if they did not return to the regular 
order of the ministry, passed from one platform to 
another until they followed their calling into some other 
profession. In this way both Transcendentalists and 
Parkerites have rendered great service to the country. 
George Ripley was an eminent literary critic in New 
York, John S. Dwight became a publisher and promoter 
of musical interests in Boston, Col. Higginson gave 
himself to literature, Weiss and Wasson found the 
lecture field more alluring, and F. E. Abbot devoted ‘him- 
self to the study of philosophy, and so, as good citizens 
and lovers of their fellow-men, they found honorable 
places and worthy work to do outside of the Church 
and the pulpit. Of them all there survives only Col. 
T. W. Higginson. 

But there was another cause for alarm and for division. 
Many scholars, especially in Germany, were saying that 
the books of the Old Testament and the New were not 
original compositions of the men whose names they 
bore, were not written at the time when the recorded 
events occurred, or by men who were present, and 
_ that the record of creation in the Old Testament was 
neither given by divine inspiration nor written by the 
_hand of Moses. German thought and criticism were 
coming, in a flood. Theodore Parker translated De 
Wette’s introduction to the Old Testament in 1843. 
Frederick Frothingham translated De Wette’s intro- 
duction to the New Testament in 1858. James Freeman 
Clarke translated Hase’s Life of Jesus in 1860. Dr. 
Fumess translated Schenkel’s Character of Jesus in 
1866. In those days, before the pernicious activity 
and hustling for success which has disturbed the peace 
_ of this generation had begun, ministers were expected 
and encouraged to live in the still air of delightful studies, 
to meditate upon the truth, and to inquire everywhere 
among the scholars and masters of thought, that they 
might bring out things new and old for the upbuilding 
of the Church and the edification of the people. They 
were reading, thinking, and some of them were feeling 
their way to new conclusions, and these conclusions 
they saw threatened to disprove the integrity of the 
records from which was drawn the current belief con- 
cerning the life of Jesus, and the meaning of his gospel. 
But they said, ‘‘Since we have been mistaken in so 
many things, let us now wait for greater certainty concern- 
ing these new things.’’ But Theodore Parker thought 
otherwise. He made differences of thought, differences 
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of knowledge, and differences of judgment concerning 
the uses to be made of the new knowledge an issue. He 
drew a straight line, and challenged every man, who 
knew what he knew or believed about German scholar- 
ship and German criticism, to come to his side of the 
line, to speak out without regard to consequences, and 
to join him in his-assault upon all work and ways, men 
and institutions, which did not immediately conform 
to the new knowledge. That, in 1865, was the method 
and spirit of many who were called radical. It is not 
strange that many of our wisest and best in those days 
believed that great disasters threatened the Church 
and the religion which was the root of righteousness. 
Especially was this the case with many who did not 
accept the new criticism as valid. 

A little later we shall see how, in the history of the 
National Conference, these differences became roots of 
bitterness which it took thirty years to extract. 

I remember, as if it were yesterday, the day when 
for the last time miracles were discussed in the Berry 
Street Conference in Boston. It was more than thirty 
years ago. After that day nobody seems ever to have 
considered the subject one that was either to unite or to 
divide us, and so, with nothing settled, the discussion 
took its place among the back numbers of ecclesiastical 
history. It was never taken up in the National Con- 
ference. The Berry Street Conference, founded by Dr. 
Channing, furnishes still the one day of days for the 
ministers of our body, the meeting in Anniversary 
Week, when with no reporters or laymen present, high 
themes are discussed with freedom and frankness. 
Among the speakers that day were Dr. Bellows, Dr. 
Hedge, E. H. Sears, Rufus Ellis, and William J. Potter. 
Mr, Potter was successively the secretary and president 
of the Free Religious Association, of which I shall have 
more to say in a later lecture. This was his last appear- 
ance in any of our meetings. He warned us that those 
whom he represented would not be content with 
recognition and an equal standing in the Conference 
and the Unitarian Association, but would work always 
to bring the Unitarian body to the position of Theodore 
Parker. “The discussion that followed was earnest and 
good tempered, but decisive. It was made evident 
that the main body of the ministry there represented 
would not abandon Christianity or commit itself to a 
defence of one side or one party. ‘The debate finally 
turned upon the miraculous narratives of the New 
Testament, and, for the last time, opinions were expressed 
on all sides, leaving the questions in dispute as subjects 
for individuals to answer as best they might without 
reference to denominational fellowship. No one can 
now repeat the impression made by that great meeting 
on those who were present. I can only hint at it as a 
slight contribution to the history of the time, Dr. 
Hedge and Dr. Bellows were warm friends, but did not 
allow their friendship to spoil a joke or mar an argument. 

Dr. Hedge insisted that in the history of mankind 
the most evident thing was a plan of development, and 
that this was especially the case at the advent of Chris- 
tianity. He said that, if the word of the extreme critics 
was to be taken, ‘‘then nineteen hundred years ago, 
in Judea and beyond the Jordan, nothing in particular 
happened.” Two or three short speeches followed 
from the two doctors, and the Conference willingly lay 
back and watched the play of the giants. Only a few 
words can be quoted to show the style of the discussion. 
Dr. Hedge, referring to the inconsistencies with which 
Dr. Bellows was charged, said, ‘‘As I was coming to this 
meeting, I read on a wall the legend ‘double acting 
Bellows.’”’ The doctor, referring to a similar discrep- 
ancy between the philosophy and practice of Dr. Hedge, 
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retorted, ‘‘I am reminded that hedges have two sides.” 
Finally, Dr. Bellows brought the discussion to a point 
by saying, ‘‘To this day I don’t know whether Dr. 
Hedge believes in the miraculous birth of Jesus or not.” 
Dr. Hedge replied with gravity, ‘‘Any one who has gone 
through the Divinity School ought to know that the 
story makes no part of the record.’”” But a more serious 
difference of opinion and feeling came out in a colloquy 
between Rev. Rufus Ellis of the First Church of Boston 
and Rev. E. H. Sears of Weston. The question between 
them this day was whether we were to receive the truth 
in the gospel merely because Jesus said it. Mr. Sears 
said, ‘‘Without further question, whatever Jesus said, I 
receive as true, because he said it.”” Mr. Ellis replied, ‘‘I 
cannot say that.’ ‘‘Then,’ said Mr. Sears with deep 
sadness, ‘‘there we part company.”’ 

Mr. Potter took further part in the debate mainly 
to say that he found himself in agreement with Mr. 
Ellis, and that often he found himself more in sympathy 
with his spirit than with that of some to whom he was 
nearer on intellectual grounds. This remark showed 
the real bond of sympathy among us. In the case of 
Mr. Potter the differences became less and less pro- 
nounced. Mr. Frothingham, his successor in New 

’ Bedford and also in the secretaryship of the Free Re- 
ligious Association, is now the successor of Channing, 
and his wife is one of the Council of the National Con- 
ference. In that meeting nothing was settled by de- 
bate: nothing of that kind ever is. But, by common 
consent, the question of miracles as a test of fellowship 
and Christian discipleship and Unitarian soundness in 
the faith was laid upon the table where it remains to 
this day. 

But there was already in the world a new thought 
which was destined to make all these controversies 
seem trivial. In 1859 Darwin published ‘‘The Origin 
of Species.”’ -For a hundred years the modern doctrine 
of evolution had been in the field of scientific specu- 
lation. Darwin’s grandfather had foreseen it; Lamarck 
had prepared the way for it; Goethe had made sugges- 
tions tending in that direction; Robert Chambers in 
“The Vestiges of Creation’? had made revolutionary 
suggestions; Spencer, by his prophetic co-ordination of 
philosophic material, had provided a highway for the 
doctrine; while Agassiz, by his brilliant discoveries 
and the instinct of genius, had provided innumerable 
facts and interpretations which only needed proper 
adjustment to furnish vehicles for the new interpretation 
of development in nature and progress in man. 

It happened that the detachment from interest in all 
religious institutions which made Spencer, Darwin, 
Tyndall, Huxley, and their fellow-workers and active 
sympathizers unconscious of or indifferent to the per- 
turbation they caused, and which enabled them to 
seek for the truth without regard to consequences, in- 
creased the general alarm which the doctrine itself 
caused. These men in England were indifferent to or 
antagonistic to the theology, rites, ceremonies, and 
customs of the Established Church, which was the domi- 
nant religious power in the land. They were indifferent 
as to the fate of the establishment or even hostile to it. 
It was believed that, if their doctrine prevailed, all other 
men would become indifferent to the Church and to 
religion in all its aspects. We cannot and need not 
trace the history of this doctrine down to our own time, 
but simply show the disturbing influence it has when, 
after the close of the Civil War, we began to reorganize 
our scattered forces. Gradually, one after another fell 
in with hearty assent, or at least let it fall into the back- 
ground of thought as a probable law of life. 

During these forty years we have seen the beginning, 
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the progress, and the attendant phenomena of a change 
in theology, in science, in philosophy, and invention, 
which have been greater, farther reaching, and more 
profound than anything that has come to pass since 
the culmination and the fall of the Roman Empire. 
But forty years ago the question was how could one 
receive the new doctrine and still hold to Channing’s 
fruitful and inspiring belief in the dignity of human 
nature. Religious people of all kinds, not merely 
bigoted ecclesiastics, but also tender and poetic souls, 
Transcendentalists, and pure-minded reformers, believed 
that in the scales over against each other were religion 
and Darwinism. If one went down, the other kicked 
the beam. If one had weight, the other was in so far 
found wanting. The alarm was natural, justifiable, 
and inevitable. To the popular imagination, also, this 
new theory of the descent of man carried with it an 
absurd and ludicious suggestion. For twenty years 
after the publication of his first book in 1859, it was 
impossible to mention Darwin or Darwinism in a 
popular assembly with placid dignity. The ape and 
the monkey seemed to mow and jibber behind the new 
doctrine. At Harvard College President Hill, Louis 
Agassiz, and Francis Bowen were opposed to the doc- 
trine, while Peirce, Gray, and Wyman received it with 
favor. No professor in the Divinity Schools at Cam- 
bridge or Meadville at first accepted it. Emerson had 
glimpses of the promised land, but Bronson Alcott 
stoutly resisted the light, holding not that we had 
ascended from the animals, but that the animals had 
descended from man, that they had fallen away and 
now represented the bestial aspects of his nature. 
Transcendentalists, generally, withheld their assent until 
they found that truth of fact discovered by accurate 
observation was not less divine than flashes of truth 
that came by intuition. 

A discussion at the Radical Club in Boston showed 
how slow even Transcendentalists were in yielding to 
the new doctrine. Agassiz, just before he died, had 
published in the Atlantic Monthly an essay against 
Darwinism in which he ridiculed the pretensions of 
scientific men who accepted the ascidian as the pro- 
genitor of vertebrate animals. He said that the noto- 
chord, which was supposed to be the beginning of a 


spinal column, was on the wrong side of the animal’s © 


body. ‘This statement was received with delight by 
well-known Transcendentalists whom I will not name. 
A chill, however, fell upon the meeting when it was stated 
that Prof. Morse, who had made the brilliant discovery 
that the brachiopod was not a mollusk, but a worm, a 
discovery that Agassiz had accepted as final, was ready, 
also, to affirm that the ascidian also was not, as Agassiz 
affirmed, a mollusk, but a worm, and that the notochord, 
therefore, was on the side of the body where it ought to 
be. ; 

Those who accepted the new doctrine with greatest 
alacrity were naturally those who, because of their 
youth, had no deep historic consciousness, no regard for 
historic continuity, and those who detached from ex- 
isting institutions were looking for a reorganization of 
the religious forces of the world. Again, as before, 
the line was drawn between the radicals and conser- 
vatives. 

John Fiske, forty years ago, was a pale-faced youth, 
of dyspeptic habit, subject to headaches, and much 
given to sarcastic criticism on whatever was current in 
religion and education. He was one of those who 
encouraged young men in moods and measures which 
seemed, to many, destructive. But he buried himself 
in the study of the philosophy of evolution, became 
Herbert Spencer’s best interpreter, outgrew him in 
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comprehension of the spiritual aspects of life, and, when 
he appeared at our National Conference at Washington 
ten years ago, told us that he wished to be put on record 
as a Unitarian. His books on God, Man, and Immor- 
tality may be said to show the complete union, which 
had come about after forty years, between our religious 
faith and that which once seemed to be its most stalwart 
enemy. 


Che Pulpit. 


Concerning Panics.* 


BY REV. S. M. CROTHERS, D.D. 


The world fighteth for the righteous.—Wispom or SoLoMoN 
Vi. 7. 

Haar is nothing else but the betraying of the succors that reason 
offers—WisDOM OF SOLOMON, xXvVii. 12. 

When we look into the future there are two counsellors. 
On the right hand stands Hope, picturing the things 
which we desire, prophesying their swift and certain 
coming to us. On the other side stands Fear, a veiled 
picture, pointing to the things which shall hurt us and 
which shall bring to us loss and agony. Which shall 
we trust implicitly, our natural fears or our natural 


hopes? Which shall we believe, the bright picture 
or the dark? We usually choose according to our tem- 
perament. 


You go back to what is called the wisdom literature 
of Israel and you find another answer. The wise man, 
when asked which we shall trust implicitly, our hope or 
our fear, says: Neither the one nor the other. Let there 
be a moderator between them. Let that moderator be 
Reason. The mistakes that you make are the mistakes 
of trusting blindly your natural impulses. You have 
within you that which is able to give better and calmer 
judgment. 

And so we have in these books the praise of Fear and 
the praise of Hope. The beginning of wisdom, what 
is it? It is fear. The fear of God is the beginning of 
all wisdom,—the fear that we may make mistakes in 
our relation to him and in our relation to life. But it 
must be a reasonable fear,—a fear which has its outcome 
in thoughtfulness, in carefulness, in prudence. The 
wise man is one who foresees: the evil and changes his 
path, while the fool goes on to his destruction with a 
gay heart. 

Acknowledging that there is a reasonable and salutary 
fear, the wise man goes on to point out that there is a 
kind of fear into which people fall which does not lead to 
prudence and effective action, but leads to the negation 
of all action, leads to mere despair. This is blind 
terror, the panic spirit which is, above all, the thing we 
must resist. 

I know nowhere a better analysis of that kind of fear 
which is so common in the world and which paralyzes 
action than in this book of the Wisdom of Solomon. 

The writer’s philosophy of life is based not upon the 
notion preached so often in our time,—that there is 
no such thing as evil,—but upon the idea that evil is 
in its nature finite, that it is something to be seen, to be 
understood, to be faced, to be overcome. Life is and 
always has been, and must be, essentially a conflict. The 

man’s life is a battle for the world and its salva- 
tion, but it is never—as the good man sometimes is 
led by his fears to suppose—-a hopeless battle. The 
preponderance of power is always on the side of righteous- 
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ness. The man who is fighting for righteousness, this 
old writer insists, is on the strong side. He is on the 
side of the heavy battalions. ‘‘The world fighteth for 
the righteous”; that is to say, the world itself, in all 
its manifold life, is moving—moving slowly, but irre- 
sistably—in the right direction. 

There is power enough. But then, out of his experi- 
ence, he comes to see that this power is not all used. 
The situation is that of a great nation which in the first 
onset loses its battles because its forces are not yet 
mobilized. It is strong potentially,—righteousness al- 
ways is,—but not necessarily strong actually. It takes 
time to bring the force into action. Sometimes the 
righteous man meets a force greater than his own. Then 
he has to fight for time, using skill, patience, waiting 
for the reserves to come to him. And a man is panic- 
stricken when he forgets these helps that are on the way. 
Wickedness, he says, is naturally, timorous. The good 
man is timorous when he has not thought sufficiently 
about the power that is coming to his help. For him 
fear is nothing else than the betraying of the succors 
which reason offers. 

And in the same passages from which I have read, the 
old writer gives a picture of Fear. He takes as the 
symbol of it the night of darkness in Egypt. The Egyp- 
tians, he says, were overwhelmed by the evils which 
their own imaginations had created :— 

“For they [the prisoners of darkness] lay there exiled 
from eternal providence. And noises as of water falling 
down sounded about them. And sad visions appeared 
unto them with heavy countenances. And, being much 
terrified, they thought the things they saw to be worse 
than the things they saw not; and the expectation from 
within counteth the ignorance more than the causes 
which brought the torment. For they were all bound 
in a chain of darkness. Whether it was a whistling 
wind, or the melodious voice of birds among the spread- 
ing branches, or a fall of water running violently, or 
the sounds of stones cast down, or a roaring voice of 
savage beasts, or a rebounding echo from the hollow 
mountains, these things made them swoon for fear. 
While the whole world shined with clear light; over them 
only was spread the heavy night. They unto them- 
selves were more grievous than that darkness.” 

That is what happens now and then to individuals 
when the world gets too much for them. It happens 
to whole nations and communities sometimes,—a fear 
of something which does not happen, a fear which is 
of itself the result largely of imagination. And it is 
with our imagination that reason has continually to 
contend. The imagination overwhelms us when it 
dwells upon a single phase of existence,—and that a 
dark one,—so that by and by it overshadows the whole 
life. 

Then comes the helper, not in the form which we 
imagine, not as some angel of light radiant in all the 
colors which fancy gives. That which helps any human 
soul through the dark places is the simple reasoned 
thought of it all, the ability to come back again and 
take up the little things of life, to see the dark things 
as they are, but in their natural relations, to see that 
the thing which is evil is after all not infinite, but finite. 

The fear of death that has been to some persons an 
obsession, what is it? You can almost always find 
that it is imaginary; that is to say, that it is a personi- 
fication, through the imagination, of that which is a 
natural process. ‘‘Death upon the White Horse,’ ‘‘the 
pestilence walking in the darkness,” ‘‘the destruction 


-that wasteth at noonday,’’—these are pictures of the 


imagination. They do not express the natural process 
of dissolution, the natural change through which all 
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must go. When the hour comes, it is not the facing 
of a King of Terrors: it is simply the letting go, drift- 
ing away from the things seen to the things unseen. 

Disease is personified to the imagination. The very 
best thing the physician can do for humanity is such 
a thing as the Harvard Medical School is doing for this 
community, telling the community the facts about it, 
showing how each disease grows, what are its remedies, 
what are its limitations, so that all of us may be able 
to face it with that reasoned courage and confidence 
which comes when we are assured that we are dealing 
with a finite, and not an infinite, evil. 

The panics which come to different persons, to dif- 
ferent communities, are severe in proportion as they 
seem to be personifications of some unknown and malig- 
nant energy. We run away from them just as people 
run away in the dark from a ghost. Whenever we come 
to see their limitations we greet them, if not as friends, 
at least as forces with whom we can contend upon equal 
terms. ; 

How very superstitious we all are in regard to the 
things with which we are not personally acquainted and 
which in some way interfere with our ease or with our 
usual habits! How almost inevitably we personify these 
things until they become to our imagination a vague 
terror! How differently we face a thing which in the 
spirit of right reason we have analyzed, studied, worked 
with! 

When a little time ago a commercial crisis came upon 
our country, the fright was not with those who were 
accustomed to deal with these matters, but from those 
to whom all was mysterious. It was men of business 
who were able to reason coolly who were able to stop 
the panic. ‘‘No immeasurable ill has come upon us,”’ 
they said. ‘here has been no destruction of the real 
wealth of the country. The trouble is temporary, and 
the only thing to do is to meet the situation with forti- 
tude and hope. 

But these same men, so clear sighted in business, are 
likely to be panic-stricken when they are called upon to 
face another kind of emergency. Here, for example, 
is the moral crisis which is coming to the modern world. 
The new democracy is coming to have a social conscious- 
ness. It is dissatisfied with existing conditions. - In the 
hearts of the people there is coming a demand for a 
greater equalization of opportunities than has hereto- 
fore been deemed possible. The ordinary standards of 
ethics are being questioned. The ordinary man of 
business is not accustomed to deal with this phase of 
life. At first he denies the existence of this unrest, 
makes fun of it, then when it asserts itself he is panic- 
stricken. Everything must stop, he declares, if agita- 
tion goes on. But he is powerless to prevent the agita- 
tion. It is here, making itself felt wherever thought 
is free, challenging many of the things with which we 
have been content. The new democracy is insistent, 
and must be heard. 

People say, What is going to become of it? What 
is going to become of us? How are we going to get on 
with these new forces which are making themselves 
felt in the new world? ‘The answer is, We must treat 
them just as we treat any kind of force which manifests 
itself. We must first of all try to understand it. We 
must deal with it as a reasonable man deals with facts. 
There is no cause for panic: there is simply a greater 
call for courage and common sense and brotherly feel- 
ing. 

And what shall we say of that irrational fear that 
sometimes seizes upon the Christian Church. What 
can be more harmless than the purpose of the quiet 
scholar who is studying the texts of the Bible,—study- 
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ing the relation of these things to the times in which 
they were written. And yet you will find thousands 
of persons to whom all this is a nameless terror, The 
‘‘Higher Criticism of the Bible,’’—‘‘Rationalism,’’—these 
things to thousands of people are like the pestilence 
walking in the darkness. They seem to portend abso- 
lute destruction of the old pieties and the old faith. 
What’s going to happen? they ask. And the only answer 
is, Come and see. See what does happen. If you can 
get any one to accept ‘‘the succors that reason offers,” 
the causeless fear disappears. _ 

If one would face the future with courage and with 
reasonable hope, let him ask himself candidly, What is 
the one thing that I am afraid of? Then let him study 
that. Let me try to look all around it, and he will find 
that it is something which, when he musters all the 
spiritual energy within him, he can meet on equal terms. 
He will say, “I am master of my fate because I have seen 
this thing,—seen around it and seen beyond it; and 
I see the succors which are coming to me out of the great 
world, which is ever fighting for the righteous. Just 
in so far as I have purified my mind, purified my ideals, 
I am free from terror.”’ 

In that hymn, ‘‘How happy is he born and taught,” 


we have the faith of an English gentleman who believed. 


that it was possible for a man to live uprightly under 
all conditions,—possible for him to be true, at any rate, 
unto himself. To do that he must not be the victim of 
his own passions. His mind must be freed from rumors, 
from mere vague imaginings. Above all he must learn 
to master alike his hopes and his fears. Freed from all 
‘‘servile bands of hope to rise or fear to fall,’’ the man 
stands, the real world beneath him and the powers of 
the real world behind him. 

Not from his own choice or from his own imagination 
do the succors come which in the hour of need shall 
sustainhim. In each day he finds by experience the power 
equal to each day’s need. Each victory over himself 
makes him stronger for to-morrow. Each experience 
brings some lesson of the wisdom of life, and he faces 
the future without fear. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


The New Religions. 


People who can look back to the year 1850 will re- 
member that the common phrase of the orthodox churches, 
perhaps one might say specially of the Presbyterian 
Church by its official organs, when they spoke of the 
Unitarian Church, called its gospel ‘‘a gospel of mere 
morals.” I know persons not yet eighty years old 
who were taught to regard ‘‘mere morals” as something 
no better than fetichism or the worship of Juggernaut, 
whoever he was. Dr. Channing, Waldo Emerson, 
James Martineau, were spoken of with contempt as 
preaching ‘‘mere morals.’’ The prophet Micah, for 
instance, was very low down in orthodox circles because 
he pronounced for ‘‘mere morals.’ 

“What doth the Lord thy God require of thee but to 
s justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 

od?” 


It is very interesting to observe, if you have passed. 


over the fifty-seven years since 1850, that it has turned 
out, even -in the highest orthodox circles, that ‘mere 
morals’’ is now the whole thing. Even the Presbyterian 
Church has thrown the Westminster Catechism over- 
board. Even the Episcopal Church is going to do the 
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_culars from the founders of three new religions. 
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same thing with the Thirty-nine Articles, for it is find- 
ing out that they are only ‘‘a matter of the bookbinder.”’ 

By some fortunate studies it proved that a high author- 
ity named Moses said that there are but two command- 
ments, one of which bids us love the Lord thy God, 
and the other that we love our neighbor as ourselves. 
Catholic, Episcopalian, Methodist, and Calvinist have 
found out that justice and truth and honour belong in 
the life of all worlds, and ‘‘are not provincialisms of 
our little planet’; and that, therefore, whoever allies 
himself with the law of the universe or studies ‘‘mere 
morals’”’ is in the advance class of the children of the 
living God. It is many years since ‘‘mere morals’’ 
have been spoken of with contempt, even by the most 
orthodox of orthodox journals. 

It is perhaps more interesting that the ‘new relig- 
ions,’’ as they send round their circulars, announce ‘‘mere 
morals”’ as the rock on which they stand, and in their 
conflict with Ahriman, or Satan, or Sheva, seek to enlist 
us all under the banner of ““Love God and Love man.”’ 
They are, indeed, rather eager that we shall not recog- 
nize the existence even, of any other banner. Hardly a 
week passes when I do not receive at Washington the 
circular of one of these ‘‘new religions.” At the present 
time the way you start it is to issue a mimeograph cir- 
cular; that is, you pretend you are writing by type- 
writer while you are really printing the circular in imi- 
tation of typewriter. 

Ten days ago a friend called on me on Sunday after- 
noon who had just attended a meeting of the disciples 
of the Bab. “The club where he had met had been con- 
versing with an intelligent traveller, recently returned 
from Acre, who had had an opportunity for conversa- 
tion quite near the headquarters of the Babbists. Some 
of our readers may remember recent articles about them 
in the North American Review and the journal of the 
North-western University. 

Since I had a similar opportunity of learning the good 
tidings which are now issued from the representative 
of the Bab at Acre, I have been tempted to write to him 
to say that modern Babbism is the same thing as 
what we call ‘‘old-fashioned Unitarianism.” In the 
period of ten days of which I speak I have received 
from people who say nothing about the Bab a cir- 

ach 
of these three ‘‘new religions’’ regards ‘‘mere morals’’ 
as the centre of his movement. And the curious thing 
about them all is that these John Baptists of what they 
suppose to be a new religion seem to think themselves 
the discoverers of the great central laws to which the 
Saviour of men referred the lawyer in the temple,— 
‘“‘Love God and love man.” 

It is interesting to see that the Babbists of our time 
distrust all forms of organized propaganda. They 
have nothing analogous to what we call missionary 
societies or churches. They charge you to be good 
yourself. They charge you to make others good, if you 
personally have a chance. But the Babbists tell you 
not to make any society which is pledged to extend 
goodness. 


“Because right is right, to follow right 
Were wisdom in the spite of consequence.” 


Indeed, all four of these messages of good tidings, 
as they have come to mein ten days, have reminded me 
of the eager words in which Mrs. Fanny Kemble once 
told me why she had not become a preacher. 

“TI knew what would happen,” she said. ‘‘I should 
stand up in the pulpit and I should say, ‘Be good,’ and 
then in my heart I should feel that I had nothing more 
to say.” 
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The latter-day Babbists and the pioneers of the three 
other religions have all come so far as she had come. 
But, if youand I pressed them,—the American Babbists 
and the three other prophets,—they would all say that 
they had the simplest and most satisfactory statement 
of ‘‘Be good”’ in the life and words of the Saviour of men. 
They would all say that in that life and those words and 
in his directions they have the most satisfactory state- 
ment of what ‘‘be good”’ is. What seems to me curious 
is that, as they send round their mimeographs, they do 
not say a word to indicate that anybody has proclaimed 
a religion of love before them. 

Is not this a pathetic illustration of the failure of the 
ecclesiasticism or church organization of the eighteen 
centuries? I met the other day with a well-read and 
accomplished doctor of divinity who had just come from 
a meeting of Presbyterian clergymen. I asked him 
what was the sum of their conversation. He said that 
it was the relation of the Cumberland Church of America 
with the Southern Presbyterian Church. The head 
of the Catholic Church the other day issued a circular 
Jetter to all his priests and clergy, and the subject of 
this letter proved to be the music which should be used 
in their services of public worship. 

Starr King used to say of the Sunday services of 
churches that it would be quite enough to give one 
Sunday out of ten to organization, to method, to his- 
tory; and that we ought to give nine Sundays out of 
ten to the religion of the Lord’s Prayer, to the religion 
of ‘‘be good.” Indeed, the theologians, so called, are 
sadly put to it when in the Four Gospels or the 
Acts of the Apostles they try to evolve from the 
words or the deeds of the Saviour anything whatever 
of scientific theology or of the methods of church organi- 
zation. And, on the other hand, the founders of the new 
religions find that without knowing it, perhaps, they 
are citing’ the words of that well-beloved Son of God 
whom the languages of modern times call the Saviour 
of men. 

Perhaps we ought to be satisfied that the stone which 
the builders rejected has become the headstone of the 
corner. While the mechanics of religion are still chat- 
tering about their forms of government, it is as true 
as it ever was that ‘‘be good”’ and ‘‘do good”’ or ‘‘mere 
morals”? are the centre of the good tidings proclaimed 
by Jesus Christ. EDWARD E. HALE. 


Spiritual Life. 


The struggle of to-day is not altogether for to-day, 
it is for a vast future also.—Abraham Lincoln. 


Sd 


Let us have faith that right makes might; and in 
that faith let us, to the end, dare to do our duty as we 
understand it.—Abraham Lincoln. 


we 


When a man is sincerely penitent for his misdeeds, 
and gives satisfactory evidence of the same, he can 
safely be pardoned, and there is no exception to the 
rule.—Abraham Lincoln. 


ad 


No men living are more worthy to be trusted than 
those who toil up from poverty, none less inclined to 
take or touch aught which they have not honestly 
earned.—Abraham Lincoln, 
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Literature. 


IsLAM, A CHALLENGE To FairH. Studies 
on the Mohammedan Religion and the 
Needs and Opportunities of the Mohammedan 
World from the Standpoint of Christian Mis- 
sions. By Samuel M. Zwemer. New York: 
Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign 
Missions.—Dante, as we know, took a “‘short 
method with the unconverted,’ and put 
Mohammed, as the arch-impostor, into one 
of the lowest circles of hell. Until the last 
half of the last century most Christian 
writers followed suit. Then came Emanuel 
Deutsch with his most illuminating essay 
on Islam. Thomas Carlyle, who admired 
power of any sort, no matter how demonic,— 
witness his Frederick and Cromwell,—could 
not believe that a man so full of power as 
Mohammed could be wholly bad. George 
Sale’s preface to the Koran still further 
enlightened us; and . Bosworth Smith’s 
Mohammed and Mohammedanism, if per- 
haps excessive in its laudation, stemmed the 
tide of wholly hostile criticism. Since then 
the current has ebbed and flowed, with the 
conviction generally prevailing that one 
cannot call a man an impostor who has pro- 
duced a great religion for the happiness of 
millions of souls. With the study of Com- 
parative Religion it is commonly recog- 
nized that 

“The Unseen Power, whose eye 

Forever doth accompany mankind, 


Hath looked on no religions scornfully 
That man did ever find.” 


Just now, it may be, because even fairness 
and tolerance may be slightly overdone, a 
reaction seems to be setting in. This vol- 
ume is written, with apparently a very large 
knowledge of the facts,—statistics, trav- 
ellers’ records, the Koran, authorities on 
Mohammed, everything on the subject,— 
to show that Mohammed was not, let us 
put it mildly, a perfectly good man; that 
his religion has in it much productive of 
degradation and even of absolute immoral- 
ity; and that there is sore need of Christian 
missionary work. So far as we have knowl- 
edge of these matters, chiefly derived from 
books before cited, it seems that Mr. Zwemer 
has made out a pretty strong case. The 
character of Mohammed has very clear 
blemishes. After all possible apologies, his 
taking of his many wives, in at least one 
case quite against his own code of law, and 
his open appeal to the sensuousness, if not 
the sensuality, of his followers, suggest 
something not quite sound in his nature; 
and Mr. Zwemer shows up the results of 
polygamy in most startling colors. As for 
Mohammedan doctrines (e.g., the much- 
vaunted monotheism): ‘‘Islam reduces God 
to the category of the will. ...The conception 
of God is negative. Absolute sovereignty 
and ruthless omnipotence are his chief at- 
tributes, while his character is impersonal. 
The Koran ‘is full of historical errors; it 
contains monstrous fables; it teaches a false 
cosmogony; it is full of superstitions; it 
perpetuates slavery, polygamy, divorce, re- 


ligious intolerance, the degradation of 
women.’’ Mohammedanism is _ hopelessly 
fatalistic. ‘‘God wills both good and evil: 


there is no escaping from the caprice of his 
decree. Religion is Islam; 7.e¢., resignation.” 
Its rules descend to the pettiest details, as, 
for instance, the use of the tooth brush. 
“Abu Hura said that Mohammed said, Had 
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I not doubted concerning my people, I would 
have commanded them to burn incense at 
night, and to use the tooth brush before 
every prayer.’ Mohammed divided sin 
into great and little sins. ‘Nothing is right 
or wrong by nature but becomes so by the 
fiat of the Almighty.” There is an awful 
illiteracy among Mohammedans. In India 
the per cent. of illiterates is about 96. The 
immorality matches it. What must be 
done? In the judgment of the writer we 
would do well to adopt some of the methods 
of the Mohammedans themselves, if not in 
using the material sword, at least the sharp 
sword of the spirit. We need not despair. 
Certain institutions, like the Assiut Train- 
ing College in Egypt, are doing a splendid 
work. Medical missions are possible nearly 
everywhere. The distribution of our Bible 
is generally permitted, and Christian preach- 
ing by men of tact—like President Cuthbert 
Hall, who has recently presented Chris- 
tianity so wisely in India—will be heard. 
In short, such a book as this, if perhaps a 
little too much tipping the scale on the side 
of the grossness of Mohammedanism, is 
calculated to wake us to the need of mis- 
sionary effort in lands which, though not 
exactly ripe for the harvest, still offer many 
opportunities for putting in the Christian 
sickle. 


THE PROLONGATION oF Jaire. By Elie 
Metchnikoff. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $2.50 net.—This volume has not 
the novelty of the previous work on the 
nature of man, but it is full of statements 
which confirm the theory of this great chem- 
ist and student of human nature. He 
teaches what is now becoming the hopeful 
creed of many, that human life has been 
needlessly shortened, and that the limits 
of human activity that custom now sets 
are useless and often absurd. If men and 
women did not think they were old at sev- 
enty, and were not by the general public 
treated as if they were old and past their use- 
fulness, they would often go on from seventy 
to eighty as unconscious of decay and disa- 


bility as they were between fifty and sixty or 


sixty and seventy. ‘That is to say, the limit 
of human life and the beginning of old age 
are movable boundaries. They are not 


marked by monuments which have been’ 


fixed by past generations and to which all 
deeds and documents must conform. ‘The 
selectmen of a New England town go out on 
certain days and “‘perambulate the bounds” ; 
that is, they slowly walk all around the 
limits of the town, which were fixed one 
or two hundred years ago, and examine the 
landmarks, the stones, and other monu- 
ments set up on certain corners, to see if all 
is as it has been and as it should be. A sim- 
ilar habit has kept human life within fixed 
limits, and human activity within still more 
narrow bounds. Metchnikoff now proposes 
to abolish all these artificial metes and 
bounds and to put the young, especially, in 
the way to eat, sleep, work, and expend their 
activities in such a way as to go on with in- 
creasing vigor through the better part of a 
century, with the possibility of living a cen- 
tury and a half, or at least forty years be- 
yond the century limit. He arrives at his 
conclusions by a study of the human body, 
its tissues and functions. He shows how 
nerve cells are used up and recruited, how 
the various processes of digestion may be 
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made wholesome, or, if not, how they tend 
directly to the shortening of human life. 
He shows in a striking way the part played 
by the large intestine, which is no longer 
regarded as a principal organ of digestion. 
It is an accommodation to the habits of 
vertebrate animals which has, in the case 
of man, largely lost its use, and will tend, 
like the vermiform appendix, to be absorbed 
and disappear. It is not commonly known, 
and probably Metchnikoff does not know, 
that in the beaver-the appendix is still an 
active organ almost as large and useful 
as the stomach. Microbes set up their 
activity in the large intestine. He considers 
sour milk, properly prepared, an antidote 
to this pestilent activity. He shows how 
many antidotes for disease have been pro- 
vided, and offers the cheerful prospect of a 
coming time when the reign of disease will 
come to an end. It is almost amusing to 
those of us who have been so greatly im- 
pressed by the teaching of Horace Fletcher 
concerning the value of mastication to 


have Metchnikoff assert that the process 


has its limits. We ought to chew enough, 
he says, but ‘‘too complete a use of the food 
material causes want of tone in the intesti- 
nal walls from which as much harm may 
come as from imperfect mastication.” The 
new disease caused by over-much chewing 
he calls ‘“‘bradyfagy’’ and he cites Dr. 
Einhorn for the statement that patients were 
cured of this disease when they made up 
their minds to eat more rapidly. He says 
the animals that chew their food most are 
notable for the short duration of their lives. 


MEMorIRS OF A RUSSIAN GOVERNOR. 
Prince Serge Dmitriyevich Urussov. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50 net.— 
The publishers’ announcement that in this 
volume the truth is told about the land 
of the czar is correct to some extent, but 
this Russian governor cannot have unfolded 
all the horrors of life under the bureaucracy 
in Russia if current reports are to be trusted. 
This governor ruled in Bessarabia, the 
southernmost province in Russia, and so far 
away from St. Petersburg that there were 
opportunities for a wholesome and inde- 
pendent development of local institutions; 
but also we must remember that the chief 
town of Bessarabia was Kishinef, where 
the horrors of the Jewish massacre were 
enacted. Aside from this affair, which was 
before the coming of Prince Urussov, the 
administration of the provinces, crude 
enough indeed, seems to have been no worse 
and not much unlike that of Boston and 
San Francisco during the last two years, 
to say nothing of the cities that lie between. 
There was corruption, bribery was common 
and expected, and many officials were li- 
centious both in their personal morals and 
in their public administration. The im- 
pression a careful reading of this book gives 
is that Russia is a vast country made up 
of many provinces and nationalities, with 
many local types and ideals, with good 
udministration in one place and the worst 
in another. It would seem that in order 
to get any fair measure of Russian conditions 
and progress a large canvas must be pre-_ 
pared with room for many distinct features. 
The prince discusses the status of the Jews 
and their character with reference to the — 
disabilities imposed upon them, and the 
fears that are commonly expressed as to 
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what would happen if-they were given a 
free hand. The prince studied them at 
close range and became convinced that, 
while they were often usurious and would, 
if unchecked, absorb all the resources of a 
community, they were, on the whole, in- 
dustrious and honest and would, if they were 
treated as other men are, become a valuable 
element in civic life. They are the natural 
traders, middlemen, money lenders, who, if 
treated fairly, become helpful to the scattered 
producers. Where amicable relations are 
established between the Jews and the 
peasants and villagers, there is every reason 
to regard them as helpful members of so- 
‘ciety, and in such places they are so re- 
garded. The prince made his report in 
St. Petersburg, where he was on that account 
coldly received, although later Von Plehve 
relaxed somewhat and took him into favor. 
Bessarabia is far away from the line of march 
' between Moscow and Siberia and the in- 
surgents of St. Petersburg and the mines 
‘of the Ural Mountains.- The chief im- 
pression made by the book is that the horrors 
tecorded by some writers are localized, and 
- that throughout this broad domain there 
are forces slowly working out the salvation 
of the people. But the problem is a mighty 
one and needs for its solution more skill 
and wisdom than seem to have been given 
to the czar and the nobility that surrounds 
him. 


KINSHIP ORGANIZATIONS AND GROUP 
.MarRIAGE IN AustTRALIA. By Northcote 
W. Thomas, M.A. Cambridge, England: 
The University Press. 6s. Received from 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.—A new 
method in the study of anthropology is 
shaping the work of students and authors. 
Instead of the vast and discursive treatises 
on the subject, similar to those of Herbert 
Spencer and others, who cited and classified 
innumerable travellers’ stories with con- 
clusions deduced therefrom, we now have a 
minute study of special fields by expert in- 
vestigators. But even in his chosen field 
the author confesses that many things are 
beyond his reach. The natives of Australia 
have developed marital customs of their own 
of which the knowledge is fast passing away. 
Among the questions discussed is the rela- 
tion between consanguinity and kinship. 
Who are akin to each other in some countries 
is determined by law, in others by custom. 
In various Australian tribes kinship is reck- 
oned in different ways, sometimes through 
the male alone, sometimes through the female 
alone, sometimes there is a blood brother- 
hood, sometimes the totem rules. In the 
aboriginal tribes, before they were shaken 
in pieces or destroyed by the immigration 
of white men, there were very peculiar and 
elaborate tribal and family relations which 
can still be traced among the surviving 
aborigines. The most important conclusion 
concerning the light thrown upon primitive 
marriage by this study-is that there is no 
evidence that the human family originated 
in promiscuous relations. What may seem 
to be such, or the survivals of it, among 
Australians are really complicated forms of 
marriage. Public opinion sustained and 


justified half a dozen different kinds of mar- 


' riage, if we may call it such, but always with 
checks and limitations which point away 
from the origin of marriage and the family 
in relations of promiscuity. 
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POSITIVE PREACHING AND THE MopERN 
Minp. By P: YT. Forsyth, D.D. New 
York: A. C, Armstrong & Son. $1.75 net.— 
This book consists of lectures on preaching 
delivered at Yale University on the Lyman 
Beecher foundation. They are addressed 
primarily to ministers. In these lectures we 
have the old wine in new bottles, The 
atoning cross stands at the centre. Next 
to it comes the resurrection of Christ, then 
his life, character, teaching, the miracles, 
culminating in the doctrine of the pre-exist- 
ence of Christ. These are essential. After 
them comes the virgin birth, which may or 
may not, the author says, be demanded by 
these other facts and doctrines. The lect- 
urer presents strong doctrine in a virile way, 
and has little patience with the humanitarian- 
ism which would smooth the obstacles out 
of the way of a sinner who ought to under- 
stand that he must repent or be damned. 
Any reader, however liberal, may willingly 
stand by the side of the lecturer and ap- 
plaud while he laughs to scorn ‘the feeble 
sentimentalists who walk about the mighty 
problems of modern civilization and do 
nothing but peep and mutter like the wizards 
of old. If one is going to be an orthodox 
preacher, the man who gave these lectures is 
the kind of counsellor he ought to have; and 
the man who intends to be a liberal preacher 
will do well to consult this stalwart expositor 
of orthodoxy and modernism to see if he has 
left out any element essential to his liberal 
thought and method. 


Magazines. 


The poet Browning’s father is known to 
have sacrificed his fortune for a principle, 
owing to his horror of human slavery; yet 
he was something more than a mere humani- 
tarian, and an early number of Putnam’s 
Monthly and the Reader will reveal him, not 
only as a modest verse-maker, but as a gifted 
caticaturist. The writer is the Rev. Francis 
Herbert Stead, warden of the Robert Brown- 
ing Settlement, Walworth, London, who 
prints a number of clever and humorous 
drawings, signed by Robert Browning, Sr., 
recently presented to the Settlement by an 
old gentleman who knew the poet’s father 
many years ago. 


The Bzbelot for February 1908, contains 
the story of ‘‘ Frithiof the Bold” (concluded), 
by William Morris. (Portland, Me., Thomas 
B. Mosher.) Morris has hit very well the 
simplicity of the old Frithiof Saga, and 
Tegner’s poem of the loves of Frithiof and 
Ingibiorg. That he should do so, consider- 
ing the occasionally cloying sweetness of 
“The Earthly Paradise,” is sufficiently 
wonderful. But, certainly, if the deed is to 
be done at all, it must be so done, and not 
otherwise. (We now waive the point of 
the story’s being told m prose rather than in 
rhyme.) And, then, what a good story it 
is! like all the good stories of the dawn of 
time,—like Homer, like the romance of 
Isaac and Rebecea, like the Nibelungenlied. 
Here we have the love of Frithiof and Ingi- 
biorg,—the marriage of the heroine to 
King Ring; the return of Frithiof in dis- 
guise, like Ulysses’ return to Ithaca; the 
strength shown in drawing the sledge and 
horses, so that the old carle can be no other 
than Frithiof the bold; and then the very 
polite manner in which, without the least 
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apparent ill-feeling, King Ring dies in the 
very nick of time,—we are to have no “ prob- 
lem” here, no ‘‘tendency”’ novel,—and after 
the good old fashion that we all secretly 
love, in spite of Mrs. Wharton and Henry 
James, the hero marries the beautiful heroine, 
and lives happily forever after. This is to 
bring back for us “the wonder and bloom 
of the world,” when subtle analysis was not, 
and, if life sometimes ‘‘went on all fours,” 
it was sufficiently intelligible. 


The World To-day contains an article by 
William Jennings Bryan, the first in a series 
on colonialism. He argues that the United 
States cannot retain its colonies and be con- 
sistent with the principles upon which the 
republic is» founded: A symposium by 
business men entitled ‘Roosevelt and 
Prosperity” consists of extracts from letters 
expressing opinions on the cause of the re- 
cent financial flurry. The third in the 
series, ‘Our Colonial Empire,” is on “Cuba: 
The Land of Promise.” by C. H. Forbes- 
Lindsay, who tells of the prosperity and at- 
tractiveness of that island, and the oppor- 
tunity it offers to the investor and business 
man, Apropos of the voyage of our navy to 
the Pacific, Daniel T, Pierce describes ‘‘The 
Fighting Ships of the Future.” Several fine 
illustrations accompany the article. Fred- 
erick Dixon gives an account of the remark- 
ably rapid spread of Christian Science ideas 
in England, and Alexander Hume Ford tells 
of “Creating a New Dominion” in New Zea- 
land. The extraordinary development of 
the new North-west and tffe prosperity there, 
which appears to be proof even against the 
late financial stringency, furnishes occasion 
for three articles. One by James Linn Nash 
is entitled “Shifting the Commercial Centre 
of Gravity,” and treats particularly of Min- 
neapolis. Allen Reed describes “The Em- 
pire of the Northern Prairies,” and A, E. 
Dickey writes of ‘‘The Modern Pioneer.’ 
“Lorado Taft: Sculptor,” is the subject of 
an article by Charles Francis Browne, beau- 
tifully illustrated. Shailer Mathews writes 
appreciatively of the work of S. S. Curry, 
Ph.D, director of the School of Expression, 
Boston, and Henry Crew, of the ‘“Re- 
searches of Prof. A. A. Michelson” of the 
University of Chicago, to whom has just 
been awarded one of the Nobel prizes. 


Books Received. 


From the Macmillan Company, New York. 
The Inward Light. By H. Fielding Hall. $1.75 net. 
The Inquisition in the Spanish Dependencies. By Henry 
Charles Lea, LL.D. $2.50 net. 
From A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 
Optimism a Real Remedy. By Horace Fletcher. 
From Harper & Brothers, New York. 
Adventures with Indians. By W. O. Stoddard and 
others. 60cents. _ 

Memoirs of a_ Russian Governor. 
Dmitriyevich Urussov. $1.50 net. 
Ten to Seventeen. By Josephine Daskam Bacon, 

From G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 
The Prolongation of Life. By Elie Metchnikoff. $2.50 


net. 
Princess Nadine. By Christian Reid. $1.50 net. 


From the British ana Foretgn Unitarian Association, 
London, Eng. ~ 

The Essex Hall Year Book. Edited by W. Copeland 

Bowie. rs. 

From Richard G. Badger, Boston. 
Songs of Many Days. By Florence Evelyn Pratt. 
Weeds and Wild Flowers. By Mowry Bell. 
Lyrics and Idyls. By Nellie C. T. Herbert. 
Pocket Tokens. By Vernon Wade Wagar. 
From Henry Altemus Co., Philadelphia. 

The Ifs of History. By Joseph Edgar Chamberlin. 
From the Sunday-school Times, Philadelphia. 
Sunday Schools the World Around, Edited by Philip E. 

Howard. $1: net. 


By Prince Serge 


$1.50. 
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Song. 


Satin sails in a crimson dawn 
Over the silky silver sea; 

Purple veils of the dark withdrawn; 
Heavens of pearl and porphyry; 

Purple and white in the morning light 
Over the water the town we knew, 

In tiny state, like a willow-plate, 
Shone, and behind it the hills were blue. 


There when the sunset colors the streets 
Every one buys at wonderful stalls ~ 

Toys and chocolates, guns and sweets, 
Ivory pistols and Persian shawls: 

Every one’s pockets are crammed with gold, 
Nobody’s heart is worn with care, 

Nobody ever grows tired and old, 
And nobody calls you ‘‘Baby” there. 


There with a hat like a round white dish 
Upside down on each pig-tailed head 
Jugglers offer you snakes and fish, 
Dreams and dragons and gingerbread; 
Beautiful books with marvellous pictures, 
Painted pirates and streaming gore, 
And every one reads, without any strictures, 
Tales he remembers forevermore. 


There when the dim blue daylight lingers 
Listening, and the West grows holy, 
Singers crouch with their long white fingers 
Floating over the zithern slowly: 
Paper lamps with a peachy bloom 
Burn above on the dim blue bough, 
While the zitherns gild the gloom 
With curious music! I hear it now! 
—Aljred Noyes, in ‘The Flower of Old Japan.” 


For the Christian Register. 


A Strike. 


BY SYDNEY DAYRE. 


The snow was deep in the paths, the barn 
door hard to open, and the axe dull on the 
morning “when Phil and Harold decided 
to go on a strike. 

“Ym tired of chores,’ said Harold. 
“Bill and Jack Lee never have anything to 
do out of school.” 

“But isn’t that because they live up- 
stairs in a flat and there’s nothing to do?” 

“T don’t care why ’tis. I only know 
I’ve had enough of chores. Lessons, out 
of school, are enough for any boy.” 

.‘‘Sam Dunn could just as well do them 
all the time.” 

“Vet’s strike work,’ said Harold. 
“Father’s away. It would be a good time.” 

“Strikes are all the go,’’ admitted Phil. 

“Let’s do it,” eagerly. “We can try 
how it worked, anyway.” 

“And declare it off if it didn’t work well.” 

So, on the following morning, as the boys 
left for school, a placard was posted outside 
the kitchen door with the words:— 

“A strike is on. No more chores for 
boys. Phil. Harold.” 

Nora, the maid in the kitchen, called 
Mrs. Allen to see it, and the two, in some 
amusement, made arrangements which 
seemed to involve something like a strike 
of their own. 

So, when the young strikers returned at 
noon, they found the house quiet, the key 
of the back door under the mat, as always 
understood at times when there was nobody 
at home. 

It was easy to guess that mother had gone 
on one of her very frequent visits to her 
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parents who lived at the other end of town, 
but there appeared no reason for the absence 
of Nora, and there was some grumbling as 
the two realized that no preparation had 
been made for dinner, 

‘‘Never mind, we can find plenty to eat.”’ 

They made a cold lunch, and at supper 
time ate what was left of it. 

‘‘Boys don’t need to be so particular— 
pampering themselves up,’’ Harold assured 
his brother. 

‘“‘No, indeed. Fancy if we were camping. 
Things would be a good deal rougher than 


-| they are here.” 


But it was rather comfortless to find their 
bed unmade and their room in the con- 
fusion in which they had left it on rising. 
And when, in the morning, they went to 
the kitchen with its array of unwashed 
dishes from their meals of the day before, 
they were quite ready to agree that it was 
like camping with the fun left out. 

Other parts of the house were warm, for 
Sam Dunn took care of the furnace; but 
there was no fire in the kitchen. 

“Vm not going to eat cold stuff this morn- 
ing,” declared Phil. “It’s odd if we can’t 
get up a breakfast for ourselves. Here are 
some eggs—anybody can cook eggs. And 
we'll have milk toast.” 

“But where’s the milk?’’ said Harold. 
“T’ve been looking for some, but there’s 
only a little drop left from last night.” 

“T wonder if nobody’s looking out about 
milking the cow, now that Nora’s taken 
herself off,” said Phil, in great discontent. 
‘Well, we’ll have coffee,’ 

After a laborious three-quarters of an hour 
they sat down to a muddy mixture they 
called coffee, missing sorely the fresh milk 
which Sam Dunn, under instructions, had 
carried away with him when he milked. 

“Can’t you make better toast than this?” 
growled Phil. ‘One side burnt and the 
other side raw.” 

“Well, you boiled the eggs, and they’re 
like bullets.” 

“Tf we waited for them to boil soft, we’d 
be late for school.’ 

Phil presently pushed back his chair in 
disgust. 

“How long do strikes last?”’ he said. 

“Tm thinking this one has lasted about 
long enough for me.” 

“Me too. It hasn’t worked well at all.” 

The paths were cleared of snow, kindling 
cut, and other small duties attended to. 
Then another placard was hastily pre- 
pared :— 

“Strike’s off. Phil. Harold.” 

As the two strikers guessed might be the 
case, on their return at noon Nora was in 
the kitchen, having much enjoyed her short 
holiday. Everything was in pleasing prep- 
aration for a comforting meal. Mother sat 
down to it with them, looking as if nothing 
unusual had been going on, but the boys 
felt a little foolish, 

““We—didn’t calculate on you and Nora 
going on a strike, too,’”’ at length said Phil. 
~ 1 suppose not,” said mother. ‘But 
you must acknowledge that it was a good 
time for us to do it, when there were no 
boys ready to bear their own little share 
of the every-day burdens. Things, you 
know, cannot run smoothly unless each one 
does his faithful, willing best in the business 
of home-making,”’ ; 

“T think we both know that,” said Phil, 
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with a rueful shake of his head, with the 
remembrance of the discomforts of the last 
twenty-four hours. 


The Crocodile Pagoda. 


When the father of Chung and Choy 
returned from the big city where lived their 
uncle, he brought each of his little girls 
a present of a-pretty painted porcelain cup 
and saucer. Chung’s was of the blue of the 
sky after rain, and on the blue was painted 
a silver crane and a bird with a golden breast. 
Choy’s cup was of a milky pink transparency, 
upon which light bouquets of flowers ap- 
peared to have been thrown: it was so 
beautiful in sight, form, and color, that there 
seemed nothing in it to be improved upon. 
Yet was Choy discontented and envied 
her sister, Chung, the cup of the blue of the 
sky after rain. Not that she vented her 
feelings in any unseemly noise or word. 
That was not Choy’s way, But for one 
long night and one long day after the pretty 
cups had been brought home, did Choy 
remain mute and still, refusing to eat her 
meals or to move from the couch upon which 
she had thrown herself at sight of her sister’s 
cup. Choy was sulking. 

On the evening of the long day, little 
Chung, seated on her stool by her mother’s 
side, asked her parent to tell her the story 
of the picture on the vase which her father 
had brought from the city for her mother. 
It was a charming little piece of china of a 
deep violet-velvet color, fluted on top with 
gold like the pipes of an organ, and in the 
centre was a pagoda enamelled thereon in 
gold and silver. Chung knew that there 
must be a story about that pagoda, for she 
had overheard her father tell her mother 
that it was the famous crocodile pagoda, 

“There are. no crocodiles in the picttre. 
Why is it called a crocodile pagoda?” 
asked Chung. 

“Listen, my Jes’mine flower, ‘replied 
the mother, She raised her voice, for she 
wished Choy, her Orchid flower, to also 
hear the story. 


“Once upon a time there was a big family 


of crocodiles that lived in a Rippling River 
by a beach whose sands were of gold. The 
young crocodiles had a merry life of it, 
and their father and mother were very good 
and kind to them, But one day the young 
crocodiles wanted to climb a hill back of the 
beach of golden sand, and the parents, 
knowing that their children would perish 
if allowed to have their way, told them 
‘Nay, nay.’ 

“The young crocodiles thereupon scooped 
a large hole in the sand and laid down therein, 
For half a moon they lived there, without 
food or drink, and, when their parents cried 
to them to come out and sport as before in 
the Rippling River, they paid no attention 
whatever, so sadly sulky their mood. 

“One day there came along a number 
of powerful beings, who, when they saw 
the golden sands of the Rippling River, 
exclaimed, ‘How gloriously illuminating is 
this beach! Let us build a pagoda thereon.’ 
They saw the hole which the young croco- 
diles had made, but they could not see the 
hole-makers at the bottom thereof, So 
they set to work and filled the hole, and on 
top thereof they built a great pagoda. 
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That is the pagoda of the picture on the 
vase,”’ : 

“And did the children crocodiles never 
get out?” asked Chung in a sad little voice. 

“No, daughter,’ replied the mother. 
“After the pagoda was on top of them, 
they began to feel very hungry and fright- 
ened. It was so dark. They cried to 
their father and mother to bring them food 
and find them a way to the light; but the 
parent crocodiles, upon seeing the pagoda 
arise, swam far away. They knew that 
they never more should see their children. 
And from that day till now the young 
crocodiles have remained in darkness under 
the pagoda, shut off forever from the light 
of the sun and the Rippling River.” 

“Please, honorable mother,” spake a 
weak little voice, ‘‘may I have some tea 
in my pretty pink porcelain cup ?’—Sud 
Sin Far, in Children’s Magazine. 


Squirrels in Winter. 


BY CORA HUIDEKOPER CLARKE. 


The statement that ‘all the squirrels are 
sleeping away the cold winter” is true 
enough as regards the chipmunk, but it is 
not correct to say that the gray squirrel, 
too, sleeps all through the winter, ‘‘only 
waking up now and then to take a nibble 
at his stores,”’ 

There are many gray squirrels on Boston 
Common in winter; and at Jamaica Plain 
several gray squirrels used ‘to climb up to the 
roof of a piazzain the coldest winter weather 
to get the nuts and seeds put out for them. 
If we gave them peanuts they sat up close 
to the window to eat them, but if we gave 
them hickory nuts, for the good of their 
teeth, then Mr. Bunny would snatch his 
nut and run off to the wistaria vine, where, 
in a tangle of stems and twigs, he could deal 
with it secretly, and not reveal his methods. 
If they had more nuts than they wanted, 
they buried them in the snow on the piazza 
roof. Once, when Bunny Number One at 
the window saw Bunny Number Two 
~ stepping on the roof from the wistaria vine, 
Number One, I grieve to say, chased Num- 
ber Two around and around the roof, until 
one of them fell off to the bank below,— 
which did not seem to hurt him seriously, 
but shattered his nervous system for the 
rest of that day. 

In a charming chapter on Squirrels, in 
Wild Neighbors, Ernest Ingersoll writes: 
“In winter they are more active, if possible, 
than in summer, racing about the trees at 
a furious rate, as if invigorated to fresh 
activity by the keen air. Our gray stores 
no hoards in the ordinary sense of the word, 
though both our red and our ground squirrels 
do so, What our gray squirrels do is this: 
As soon as the nuts and acorns begin to 
ripen in the autumn, they gather them with 
great industry, and bury them, one by one, 
separately. Hopping about in the grass 
until they have chosen a place, a hole is 
hastily scraped out, the nut is pushed to 
the bottom, and covered up. The animal 
then stamps down the earth and hurries 
away, hoping it has not been seen....I 
have seen them, hundreds of times, when the 
snow was more than a foot deep, wade 
floundering through it straight to a certain 
point, dive down, perhaps clear out of sight, 
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and in a moment emerge with the nut in 
their jaws.” 

Mr. Ingersoll seems to have watched them 
near New Haven, and says that for twenty- 
five years there has never been a day, 
except perhaps some very sleety ones, in 
which they did not appear. There is a 
delightful chapter in the same book about 
the woodchuck. 


The Cross Squirrel. 


Once there was a squirrel that did not 
like his home, and he used to scold and find 
fault with everything. His papa squirrel 
had long gray whiskers, and so was wise— 
besides which he could shake his whiskers 
quickly. He said to the squirrel, ‘‘My dear, 


fas you do not like your home there are 


three sensible things you could do: leave 
it, or change it, or suit yourself to it. Any 
one of these would help you in your trouble.” 

But the little squirrel said, ‘‘Oh, I do not 
want to do any of these: I had rather sit 
on the branch of a tree and scold.” 

“Well,” said the papa squirrel, “if you 
must do that, whenever you want to scold, 
just go out on a branch and scold away 
at some one you do not know.”’ 

The little squirrel blushed so much that 
he became a red squirrel, and you will notice 
that to this day red squirrels do just that 
thing.—Bolton Hall, in Saint Nicholas. 


A Little Child’s Prayer. 


BY REV. A. IRVINE INNES. 


EVENING. 
Heavenly Father, now I pray: 
Thou hast loved me all the day; 
Love and bless me all the night, 
Wake me with the morning light. 


MORNING. 
Heavenly Father, now it’s light; 
Thou hast loved me all the night; 
Love and bless me all the day; 
Make me good and kind I pray. 


Their Fairy Neighbor. 


Betty and her father and mother had 
just moved into the green cottage, and they 
did not know a single neighbor on the street. 
That first night while they were at tea the 
back door bell rang. Betty ran to see who 
was there, and came back, her eyes big and 
shining, 

“There wasn’t anybody there, and this 
was on the sill!” she said. ‘‘This’” was a 
plate of hot muffins, covered with a napkin. 

They ate the muffins and wondered who 
could have been so thoughtful as to send 
them, and it made them feel quite at home 
to know that they had such kind neighbors. 

At breakfast the next morning the bell 
rang again, and, as before, Betty saw no- 
body; only she thought she- caught the 
glimpse of something white flashing around 
the corner of the house. But when she had 
picked up the plate of piping hot pop-overs, 
and peeped around to see, there was no one in 
sight. They laughed and wondered, and 
enjoyed the pop-overs; and Betty said she 
was going to watch and find out who it was. 

At noon she did watch for a while from 
the corner of the kitchen, but at last she 


-| fluttering wildly. 
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grew hungry and went into the dining- 
room to eat her dinner. Pretty soon the 
bell rang again, and this time a little box 
of ice-cream hung from the door knob; but 
nobody was in view. 

“Well, I wonder how long this is going to 
keep up,” said Betty’s father. 

“T wish we could say ‘Thank you,’” said 
Betty’s mother. 

“Can’t you write ‘Thank you’?’’. asked 
Betty. 

So Betty’s father wrote on a slip of paper, 
“We should like to know our kind neighbor, 
so that we could thank her face to face as we 
do thank her in writing.” 

Betty pinned it up by the side of the door, 
and that night, when the big piece of choco- 
late cake came, she saw that it was gone. 

The next morning, early, Betty’s mother 
found a small bag of rolls on the door knob, 
and on the bag was written, “From your 
fairy.” 

This puzzled Betty a good deal, “Do 
you suppose it is really a fairy?’’ she asked 
her mother. 

“T think you will know the fairy some 
day,” she replied, ‘“‘and then you. can de- 
cide for yourself. Meantime, let us just wait 
and be glad.” 

After a few days, just as Betty concluded 
to watch through a whole meal, the fairy 
visits became irregular, so she gave up that 
plan. But one noon her mother sent her to 
the refrigerator, which was on the back 
piazza, for the pudding; and, as she started 
to open the door, she caught the sound of a 
light footstep and stood quite still, her heart 
In a second a little girl 
and a small basket of peaches came in sight, 
—a very astonished little girl she was, too! 
They stared at each other, and then they 
began to laugh, and Betty quickly recog- 
nized the little girl next door. 

A merry time they had then, and Betty 
was overjoyed to have found out the secret 
of their fairy neighbor—Emma C. Dowd, m 
Good Housekeeping. “ 


Old Gentleman: ‘‘Well, my little man, 
how many fish have you caught?” Bobby: 
“When I’ve got another, I shall have one.” 
Comic Cuts. 


Little Bobby’s Aunt Helen went to spend 
the night at Bobby’s house. She slept in 
the room next to the nursery. In the 
morning she heard Bobby making a great 
fuss about being dressed. She called through 
the register which is between the two rooms, 
“Bobby, Bobby, what’s going on in there?”’ 
The answer came back promptly, in a pitiful 
wail, “My ’tockin’s.”—Harper’s Magazine. 


““CLEANLINESS”’ 


Is the watchword for health and vigor, com. 
fort and beauty. Mankind is learning not 
only the necessity but the luxury of clean- 
liness. SAPOLIO, which has wrought 
such changes in the home, announces her 
sister triumph— 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


A special soap which energizes the whole 
body, starts the circulation and leaves an 
exhilarating glow. 4/] grocers and druggists, 
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Discovered Biblical Manu- 


scripts. 


Newly 


There have recently been brought to this 
country four manuscripts each containing 
a portion of the Bible in Greek that seem 
likely to prove of exceptional interest to 
Biblical scholars. 

These manuscripts were bought by Mr. 
Charles L. Freer of Detroit, at Cairo, Egypt, 
early in 1907, of a dealer named Ali Arabi. 
They were said to have come from Akhmim 
(the ancient Panopolis) in Upper Egypt. 
In 1886 a manuscript of the Apocryphal 
Gospel and Revelation of Peter was found in 
an ancient burying-ground in this neighbor- 
hood. Considering’ that the manuscripts 
show unmistakable signs of having been long 
buried, I am inclined to accept the very gen- 
eral statement about their origin as indicating 
the place where they were found. The four 
manuscripts contain portions of the Bible, 
in no case duplicating each other, and nothing 
of a different nature is contained in the col- 
lection. The manuscripts are of different 
sizes, shapes, and ages. I have provision- 
ally numbered them with Roman numerals 
in the Biblical order. 

Manuscript I., containing Deuteronomy and 
Joshua entire in the Septuagint version, is 
written in a large, upright uncial hand on 
parchment. It seems to have been written 
in the fourth or fifth century. It is finely 
preserved, as can be seen from Fig. 2, which 
shows the first page of Joshua. There are 
at present 108 leaves in this manuscript, 
but as the first form or quire is numbered 
AZ and the forms usually contain 8 leaves 
each, it is manifest that about 288 leaves 
are missing. The manuscript must once 
have contained..also Genesis to Numbers 
inclusive. It seems likely that it was 
divided at the time of discovery, and, if so, 
the missing portion is doubtless still in 
existence. The general character of the 
writing is well shown in Fig. 2, except that 
this page happens to have several capitals, 
which are extremely rare in the preceding 
portion of the manuscript. 

As regards the quality of the text, a com- 
parison of the first 33 verses of Deuteronomy 
gives the following results: MS. I. has 25 
individuals variants, of which 12 are itacisms 
and the others, with few exceptions, trivial 
changes. Doubtless many of these are found 
in later MSS., as I compared it only with 
the three old uncial MSS. whose readings are 
shown in SWete’s edition of the Septuagint. 
In disputed readings MS. I. agrees with 
Vaticanus alone 24 times against the others, 
with Alexandrinus 3 times, and with Am- 
brosianus only once. Where it agrees with 
two of the MSS. against the third, it shows 
a preference for the combination Alexand- 
rinus + Ambrosianus, agreeing 15 times, 
against 6 and 7 agreéments with the other 
combinations. 

Manuscript ITI. contains the Psalms entire, 
with the addition of a Psalm numbered cli. 
and a part of the first Canticle. It was 
written on parchment in a large, upright 
uncial hand, probably of the fourth century. 
The manuscript is badly decayed, so that no 
page is uninjured, yet a goodly portion of 
every Psalm will doubtless prove recover- 
able. It is the oldest manuscript of the four 
and presents a remarkably clean and accur- 
ate text. While not agreeing absolutely 
with the Vaticanus it inclines strongly 
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toward that manuscript. It seems superior | 989 has these verses of Mark in regular posi- 


to the other uncial manuscripts with which 
I have compared it. The last seven leaves 
are in a much later hand, indicating that the 
manuscript was repaired about 600 A.D. 

Manuscript III. is written on parchment in 
small, slightly sloping uncials, and contains 
the four Gospels complete in the following 
order:—Matthew, John, Luke, Mark. The 
board covers adorned with paintings of the 
four apostles are exceptionally well pre- 
served. It seems quite certain that this is 
not the original binding, but it must, never- 
theless, be dated as early as the beginning 
of the seventh century. 

The manuscript was written in the fifth 
or sixth century and is very well preserved. 
The general character of the writing is illus- 
trated by Fig. 1 [in the magazine], which 
shows the last page of Mark and a very inter- 
esting subscriptio, I would call special 
attention to the monogram for Christus. In 
this form it is frequent in the last part of the 
fourth and in the fifth century. As regards 
the value of the text I can say more in praise 
of the parent manuscript than in defence 
of the scribe of this one. Itacisms are very 
numerous, while examples of metathesis, 
dittography, and slight omissions or in- 
sertions all occur. I noted thirty-two such 
errors in the first two chapters of Matthew. 
On the other hand, its evidence on disputed 
readings is most interesting. Out of some 
thirty passages of this character, thirteen show 
Syrian and two Western influence; yet in 
eight passages the readings are clearly pre- 
Syrian, and there are besides three good 
special variants. 

The most interesting point in regard to 
Manuscript III. is its position on the ques- 
tion of the insertions or omissions in the 
text of the Gospels. Mark xvi. 9-20 is 
not only present, but after xvi. 14 the fol- 
lowing paragraph is added :— 

And they answered, saying, ‘‘This age 
of unrighteousness and unbelief is under 
the [power of] Satan, which does not permit 
the things which are [made] impure by the 
[evil] spirits to comprehend the truth of 
God [and] his power. For this reason reveal 
thy righteousness now,’’ they said to Christ, 
and Christ replied to them: ‘The limit of 
the years of the power of Satan has been 
fulfilled, but other terrible things are near at 
hand; and I was delivered unto death on 
behalf of those who sinned, in order that they 
may return to the truth and sin no more, to 
the end that they may inherit the spiritual 


and incorruptible glory of righteousness 
[which is] in heaven. But go ye into all the 
world,”’ ete. ° 


The first few lines of this paragraph were 
previously known in Latin translation from 
Jerome, contra Pelag., ii. 15, who stated that 
he had found the extra verse in some manu- 
scripts, especially Greek. As he has changed 
the form of the statement slightly, he was 
probably citing from memory. 

Not only is this passage interesting because 
of the new saying of Christ which it contains, 
but also for the light which it throws on the 
question of the origin of Mark xvi. 9-20. 
The explanation which has found most favor 
since Westcott and Hort is that the end of 
Mark, either never completed or mutilated 
by accident, was replaced by verses borrowed 
from an unknown gospel. Not only do we 
know the names of such uncanonical gospels, 
but also an Armenian manuscript of the year 


tion, but with the statement that they are 
“of the Elder Ariston.” A certain Ariston 
lived in the first century and is mentioned by 
his follower Papias as a disciple of the Lord. 
@ Among other passages of doubtful au- 
thority in the Gospels, the story of the woman 
taken in adultery, John vii. 53-viii. 11, is 
omitted in MS, III.; so, also, Luke vi. 5; 
xxii. 43, 44; xxili 34; John v. 4, etc. On 
the other hand, the supposed liturgical end- 
ing of the Lord’s Prayer, Matthew vi. 13, 
is found in this manuscript, as well as Luke 
xxiv. 12; xxiv. 40; Matthew xvi. 2, 3; also, 
Luke xxiv: 36, 37, changed and enlarged to 
read, ‘‘It is I, be not afraid; peace be unto 
you.” 

Manuscript IV. is a badly decayed frag- 
ment, now containing many short portions 
of the epistles of Paul. It is written on 
parchment in small uncials and probably 
belongs to the fifth century. From a couple 
of quire numbers preserved it is possible to 
determine that the manuscript originally 
contained Acts and practically all of the 
Epistles, but not Revelation. My brief ex- 
amination shows that the text was good and 
singularly free from interpolations. While 
no continuous portion of the text remains, 
many brief passages from Ephesians, Philip- 
pians, Colossians, Thessalonians, and 
Hebrews can be recovered.i—Henry A. 
Sanders, in the Biblical World. 


The Country Church. 


The modern movement for rural °better- 
ment is one of the most interesting phases 
of the development of socialized activity, 
though probably its importance from the 
standpoint of American civilization is not 
yet generally recognized. It must be re- 
membered that at the present time half our 
people live under rural conditions; and, 
while the proportion of rural population is 
constantly decreasing, there will never be 
less than the present number of dwellers in 
rural communities, aggregating 40,000,000 
people. It is obvious that the industrial 
condition, the political ideals, the moral 
character, the social habits, the educational 
facilities, the religious instincts and interests 
of these 40,000,000 people are a significant 
feature of the great current of American 
life. -For the rural problem is not merely 
the question of making two blades of grass 
grow where but one grew before. True, 
better farming is the key-note of agricul- 
tural prosperity, but agricultural prosperity 
is not to be. the final result of rural im- 
provement. The rural problem is the 
preservation upon our American farms of a 
fine, strong, intelligent, educated, resource- 
ful, honest class of people. We should guard 
most jealously the interests of-this great 
contingent of our American life. 

The problem of the country church, even 
in its most definite religious aspects, can- 
not be satisfactorily solved, therefore, apart 
from the consideration of the broader 
question—the general development of rural 
life. Indeed, the country church has a 
peculiarly vital relation to the industrial 
efficiency and prosperity of the rural com- 
munity, to the educational ideals and oppor- 
tunities of the rural neighborhood, and to 
the various types of farmers’ organizations 
that are exercising an increasing influence 
in agricultural affairs. Our general social 
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point of view is therefore fundamental, It 
if the only vestibule to the solution of the 
country-church question. Perhaps the prime 
difficulty in the country-church situation 
has been our failure to recognize this social 
interpretation of the situation. Of course 
there is the caution that the enthusiastic 
sociologist may advocate a program for 
building up the country church which will 
tend to make of it merely a sociable organi- 
zation.- Such a result would be most un- 
fortunate. We should all deprecate any 
movement of that kind. We certainly 
need more genuine “spirituality,” if you 
please, in the country as well as elsewhere. 
But this religious emphasis is ultimately 
in the majority of rural communities to 


find its full expression only as it labors to | 


build on a foundation which is constructed 
of all the elements that go to make up a 
community. : 

It follows that the country pastor must 
have the social point of view, for the pastor 
is the chief term in the problem. He is to 
have a vision of the new rural life—pros- 
perous industrially, beautified by art, re- 
deemed truly. The time has come when 
men who are going into country parishes 
must prepare themselves definitely for 
country parish work. At present we do not 
have institutions well fitted to give this 
preparation. We need a sort of working 
agreement between the church colleges, the 
seminaries, and the agricultural colleges, 
by means of which men who are seeking the 
country churches may not only have the 
requisite academic and theological training, 
but may also have mastered a sufficient 
amount of scientific agriculture, of agri- 
cultural economics, and of rural sociology 
to appreciate fully the real problem of the 
rural community, and to understand the 
relation of the religious interests to that 
problem and to the other agencies which are 
at work trying to solve it. 

When the rural pastor has arrived at his 
field he must become the community leader 
of the parish. This does not mean that he 
shall fritter away his time in getting up all 
sorts of schemes for neighborhood activity, 
but he must so give his thought to large 
plans for community betterment that the 
people will see that he is interested in the 
community life. He must make the com- 
munity his parish. He ought to be in closest 
possible touch with the schools, with the 
grange, with the farmers’ societies. He 
ought to keep close to the larger outside 
movements in agricultural education and 
industry. This calls for a rare man and a 
large work, but it is the only permanent 
basis for the solution of the country-church 
problem, 

I do not mean to imply that with this 
attitude and this training on the part of the 
country pastor the country-church problem 
finds universal solution at once. There are 
some serious difficulties in country-church 
work that can be overcome only by a thor- 
oughly planned campaign along broad lines. 
The difficulties in country-church work are 
probably too well known to need elaborate 
elucidation. As a rule the country church 
is a small church and stationary as to 
growth, consequently there is a lack of en- 
thusiasm, of esprit de corps. It is easy for 
one or two men to become “bosses” of the 
church. Many rural communities are over- 
churched, and many others are under- 
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churched. Denominational rivalry plays a 
far more serious part in country-church life 
than it does in the village or city. Going 
along with these difficulties, and consequent 
in part upon them, are the small financial 
tesources of the average country church. 
And this poverty of resources shows itself 
most disastrously in the salaries paid the 
pastors. The majority of country pastors 
are not paid decent living wages. ‘Their 
work is hard. They are isolated from other 
pastors, from libraries, from the inspiration 
of religious gatherings. Many of them get 
discouraged, and it is a strong temptation 
for the alert and ambitious to leave the 
country parish as soon as they can. There 
is a multitude of exceptions to this rule, but 
taking the country churches in the South 
as well as in New England, in the West as 
well as in the Middle States, the statement 
is not overdrawn. 

But to hark back to the fundamental 
temedy, let me repeat that the whole ques- 
tion rests ultimately upon the strength of 
the pastors, their appreciation of the prob- 
lem, and their fitness to solve it. I am 
inclined to think that the only way to begin 
a campaign for better country-church con- 
ditions is to appeal to the missionary 
spitit of our young men who are seeking for 
social service. The country parish offers a 
magnificent field for broad-gauge, thoroughly 
trained, heroic men. These men must throw 
themselves into the problem, not merely 
as individuals, endeavoring to work out the 
local problem, but they must co-operate in 


a campaign for a better country church as. 


a whole. They must have definite ends in 
view and bring definite means to bear. 
They must rouse the Church at large to the 
religious needs of the rural districts. In 
many communities federations of churches 
will solve the problem; in others the union 
church will work out the question; in others 
all that is needed is a vigorous, strong, 
virile personality in the church itself. But 
in all cases the pastor must exercise com-~ 
munity leadership, and bring the church into 
touch with all the social agencies and with 
all the individuals of the community. 

And, finally, the Church as a whole must 
contribute to the support of the country 
church specifically. I am not sure that the 
best way to do this is through the conven- 
tional home missionary aid, in fact I ques- 
tion whether the work ought to be termed 
“missionary”? work. I do not know the 
method, but the principle I believe to be 
sound. It is now generally recognized by 
broad-minded educators that “the wealth 
of the whole State must contribute to the 
education of all the children in the State.’’ 
The richer communities must by some means 
contribute to the education of the children 
in the poorer communities. This is not 
charity, it is justice. I believe this same 
principle should be invoked for the country 
church. The wealth of the whole Church 
must be utilized for the religious advance- 
ment of all communities. Of course this 


principle is more difficult of application in | 


case of the Church than in case of the State. 
The State is a unit. The Church is a con- 


geries of units based on denominational lines. | 
The problem, consequently, is far more seri-| on every hand. 
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Given a pastor who is large hearted, that 
he may find in the country community a 
parish worthy his best efforts; heroic, that 
he may love the problem he faces; socially 
minded, that he may see the social relation 
of his chureh to the rural question, and 
given furthermore a financial support com- 
mensurate with the need, we may hopefully 
expect the country church to march forward 
into a real conquest—K. L. Butterfield, in 
the Homiletic Review. 


An Ethical Revival. 


A correspondent calls our attention to 
an address by Dr. Rishell of the Boston 
University School of Theology before the 
Methodist ministers. Dr. Rishell spoke on 
general lines of the coming revival, and ex- 
pressed his belief that in contrast to emotional 
outbursts, once common, cold ethical re- 
vivals are more effective, 

“AM the ‘amening’ and the ‘O Lording’ 
heard in churches means nothing in com- 
parison to having the love of God and man 
in your hearts. We are feeding ourselves 
too much on sociological discussions, and 
what is the result? It has caused us to 
think more and more of the material side of 
things. In all the sermons one hears nowa- 
days about the betterment of the laboring 
classes, even the preacher himself is thinking 
of the material life of the laborer. The 
way to get betterment and true material 
development is to first get spiritual de- 
velopment.” 


Immigration and Racial Prejudices. 


Nowhere is citizenship a harder problem 
than in the America of to-day, and nowhere 
is citizenship more heedlessly conferred, 
The cosmopolitan population, diverse in 
language, race, and religion, and divided 
and subdivided in industrial occupations 
and interests, has created the finest, the 
most intricate, and the most delicate of all 
worlds, in which failure as a citizen involves 
greater disaster than in any narrower and 
simpler world, while success demands a 
more sensitive moral .judgment, a more 
creative imagination, and a deeper sense 
of the meaning and dignity of life. Vet 
so far from any adequate attempt being 
made either to keep immigrants out of the 
country, or, when they have been let in, 
to fashion them into capable citizens, they 
ate freely admitted, and then are sharply 
shut off by racial prejudices from the oppor- 
tunity of their amplest personal develop- 
ment. 

This prejudice asserts itself against the 
Jews. Certainly, it is not as intense as that 
against which, in other countries and in 
earlier times, the Jew has stood helpless 
and dismayed, and well-nigh speechless. 
No more has he to endure great personal 
disrespect and mockery: no more is he 
subjected to positive ridicule and humilia- 
tion. Yet prejudice against him exists, 
and must be accepted as a fact, deplorable 
in its extent and fraught with incalculable 
danger. 

Evidence of a vast prejudice abounds 
“The house is full to over- 


ous. But in some way the principle must} flowing,” I overheard a hotel clerk say 
be applied. The permanent and general so-|to an applicant for a room, who, like my- 
lution of the country-church problem will not | self, had neglected to make arrangements 


be found"until this principle is applied. 


jin advance of arrival. 


But, when those 
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who were behind, and of whom I was one, 
were preparing to go elsewhere, we were 
told that there was accommodation for us 
all. At the cost of a lie the clerk, acting 
under orders, had protected us from con- 
tact with a Jew....In many cities, as, 
for example, St. Louis, Mo., property in 
the best residential districts cannot be 
acquired by a Jew, and any other who buys 
must come under legal obligation not to 
sell or lease ‘“‘to boarding-house keepers 
or Jews.” 

Everywhere that men are there is a 
natural clustering of social grades. In 
this there is not necessarily any violation 
of democratic equality, just as there is none 
in giving to each mana coat that fits, in- 
stead of giving to all men coats of one size. 
But where social groupings and social ostra- 
cisms are determined by race distinctions, 
and racial prejudices exclude men from 
society for which they are personally fit, 
the great democratic principles—liberty, 
fraternity, and equality—are all denied, 
and especially fraternity, which is the test 
and touchstone of democratic power and 
progress. ‘To give universal liberty is to 
afford every man the highest possible scope 
for the play and development of his person- 
ality. Equality, also, means exactly that; 
and racial prejudice, which is itself the 
denial of fraternity, denies to all who are 
prejudged exactly that liberty and that 
equality. American democracy, weighed 
in the balances which immigrants provide, 
is found wanting. As voters they are of 
interest to the unprincipled politicians who 
tend to deform them. When as men they 
claim access to those by whom they might 
be transformed, they are repulsed. They 
ask for bread, and are given a stone. And 
votes are as dangerous weapons in the hands 
of men to whom full opportunity of be- 
coming enlightened, honest, and patriotic 
has been denied, as stones were in a sling 
which a Jew called David used with deadly 
effect. 

Against all alien groups, and not against 
Jews alone, prejudice exists; and for each 
class a contemptuous name has been coined, 
and is incommon use. ‘‘Even the Ameri- 
canized child,’ a prominent social worker 
says, ‘‘copies the contemptuous attitude 
towards foreigners which he sees all about 
him, and so disrespect of aged parents who 
have had no chance of becoming American- 
ized is learned; and the social results are 
most serious.”’ 

Owing to new economic forces which 
are at work in the South, there is a demand 
for immigrants, and in all the States from 
Virginia to Texas an earnest and systematic 
effort is being made to induce them to come. 
One of the members of the Committee on 
Immigration recently appointed by Congress 
is reported to have expressed the fear that 
a large influx of European immigrants to 
the South would occasion ‘‘a clash’ be- 
tween them and the negroes. There is as 
great danger from the migration of laborers 
from the Northern to the Southern States. 
Northerners have always claimed to be 
dominated by higher ethical principles than 
Southerners in reference to the negro. But 
fundamental race antipathy exists in the 
North; and, if it is not accompanied by 
friction, that is"simply because there is little 
social and political contact of the two races. 
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comes, the Northerner, who has not the 
Southerner’s comprehension of the negroes, 
shows himself less tolerant of their faults 
and more hostile to their claims than ever 
the Southerner was. The negro problem 
is ever shifting its phases, and, now that 
industrial prosperity is attracting the work- 
ing classes of the Northern States and 
immigrants from abroad to the Southern 
States, the race feud in the South is slowly 
becoming one between the Northerners, 


who fought to free the slave, against the _ 


negro, whom with shedding of blood, they 
freed; and the Northerners now have alien 
immigrants, and the negroes have their old 
Southern ‘masters’ as their respective 
allies. 

Immigration from Oriental countries has 
attracted attention by reason of recent events 
at San Francisco. It is claimed that the 
economic demands of Japanese and Chinese 
immigrants are so few that they threaten 
the economic standard of living for the 
working classes of the community. The 
argument has special force in a country 
that has a high protective tariff. 
wage-earner cannot import cheap goods, 
the capitalist should not be free to import 
cheap labor from abroad. Protection 
should be for the equal benefit of all classes. 
But the demands of the labor unions are 
reinforced by race prejudice, which has 
found expression in the indignities and 
insults that have been heaped upon immi- 
grants from China and Japan, and the Out- 
look, one of the least sensational of all 
American journals, says that an attempt is 
being made to build along the Pacific a wall 
of racial prejudice, more enduring than the 
famous Chinese wall, to prevent all free 
commercial and intellectual intercourse 
between this Western nation and those 
nations of the East. In San Francisco I 
found a ‘“Japanese-Korean Exclusion 
League,’ and at Seattle I learned that this 
league had sent its representative, Mr. A. E. 
Fowler, to organize branches there and in 
other parts of the State of Washington. In 
Collier’s Magazine of September 28, I find 
a description of this man: ‘‘A labor 
agitator—Japanese his specialty. He has 
a compelling kind of crude eloquence, and 
his one idea is—hatred of the Oriental.” 
This race hatred burns fiercely along the 
whole Pacific coast. It reaches to Canada, 
as recent events have shown with startling 
effect. The Times has been reproved by 
the American press for suggesting that the 
disturbances at Vancouver had been fomented 
by agitators from America. But, in the 
issue of Collier’s to which I have already 
referred, “‘ Will Irvin,” an American writer, 
in a special article upon ‘‘The Japanese 
and the Pacific Coast,’’ says: “The anti- 
Japanese feeling in Vancouver was Fowler’s 
opportunity. He crossed the line, and 
helped to found the Anti-Asiatic Society 
of British Columbia, and in Vancouver he 
arranged a grand demonstration and parade 
for September 7.” 

I do not make these quotations either 
to accuse America or to excuse Canada. 
My aim is to show that immigration is more 
than an American problem. It is a world 
problem. As such its effective regulation 
is only to be found in international treaties. 
It is probable that, after the Committee on 
Immigration has submitted its report [to 


When, and in proportion as such contact | Congress, President Roosevelt will call an 
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international conference to consider the 
whole subject. Italy proposed such a plan 
informally some years ago, and Greece 
and Sweden are known to be ready to join 
the powers in some agreement that will 
check the immigration of their citizens. 
America, as the country which receives 
the most immigrants, would have the best 
right to be heard at such a conference; but, 
unfortunately, America does not know her 
own mind. There are restrictionist, selec- 
tionist, and exclusionist camps, and per- 
haps in the multitude of counsellors wisdom 
will be found. But there are no expul- 
sionists, and it is certain that the millions 
of immigrants already in America are here 
to remain. The immediate need therefore 
is that these should be Americanized. 
Social settlements and other agencies, 
especially the public schools, are, without 
prejudice, addressing themselves¥to this 
task.—London Times. 


Tissot’s Bible Pictures. 


BY REV. HENRY T. SECRIST. 


It would be a misfortune if Mr. Sunder- 
land’s adverse criticism of Tissot’s Old Testa- 
ment and New Testament pictures should 
hinder our people from securing and using 
them. They have been reproduced and 
made available in cheap form; and, to my 
mind, there is here offered our schools and 
our homes a help in Bible instruction which 
we would do well to take advantage of at 
once. 

That a selection must be made and some 
cast aside is no objection. We must do 
that everywhere. But out of the one hun- 
dred and twenty New Testament pictures I 
would find nearly one hundred which could 
be put to use with us. And the number 
would be fully as great in the Old Testa- 
ment series, where they are generally better. 

It surely ought to be no objection to them 
that they make the events and the stories 
real. If they seem cold, it is not necessary 
to use only these. Others full of warmth 
may be used along with them. 

The poetry and sentiment must be kept. 
But the thing some of us are aiming at is to 
get some definite and clear knowledge given 
our young people about what is in the Bible, 
some acquaintance with the stories them- 
selves. We cannot have very worthy senti- 
ment about something of which we know 
nothing, or next to nothing. 

Take one of them, number 102, Peter’s 
Profession of Loyalty. It is full of life 
and it tells the story. A child that has this 
picture of the event will more easily come 
to know it and not quickly forget it. 

If coloring and surroundings make a cor- 
rect or fairly correct setting for the event 
or the story, is it not the very thing for which 
the teacher is seeking as a help? 

Whether the picture of Jesus given by 
Tissot is our ideal is another question. At 
least this Jesus is no weakling. And I as- 
sume that we are glad the halo is not there. 
He is real. I think one would follow him. 
A Catholic writer recently objected to Tis- 
sot’s Christ, because he is so clearly human 
and would not be recognized as a wonder 
worker nor worshipped as the very God. 
That opinion ought at least to make us look 
at this Jesus with the expectation of finding 
something in him to approve. I have not 
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seen my ideal of Jesus in picture yet.- Cer- 
_tainly it is not wholly in Plockhorst’s or 
Hofmann’s pictures among the moderns; 
and we search long to get much of our ideal 
Christ among the ancients. I think Tissot’s 
Jesus has something to offer toward that 
ideal, 

But there is another phase of this ques- 
tion. We ought to recognize the teaching 
value of pictures. That is a distinct func- 
tion. The picture may be artistic and ideal 
and have such value. ‘Tissot’s would be 
classed as good art, Isuppose. But a picture 
may not be artistic and yet it may be valu- 
able for teaching purposes. It is used as a 
means to make plain and forcible and to fix 
instruction. Cheap reproductions may often 
serve as well as costly photographs, even 
better than such because of the freer use 
which may be made of them. ‘They do not 
take the place of the very best, but they 
occupy a specific place of their own in serv- 
ing as a help in teaching. And if any are in 
search of pictures with teaching value for the 
Bible they should get these reproductions 
of Tissot’s pictures. 


Paragraph Pulpit Notes. 


There should be more rejoicing in Boston 
over one man who gets his eyes open and 
his soul free in a Unitarian Church servicé 
than over twenty Unitarians who are per- 
suaded to listen once more to the truth they 
already know. 


The number of contracts in force has 
grown to thirty-one. Of these nineteen are 
with daily papers and twelve with weeklies. 
It is hoped, by the end of the present month, 
to reach a total circulation of 400,000 a day. 


Rey. A. D. K. Shurtleff of East Boston 
has shown the possibility of what can be 
done by a little energetic effort. He has 
made arrangements with the two weekly 
papers of East Boston by which the Para- 
graph Pulpit will be published free. Doubt- 
less there are scores of other places where 
the same thing could be done by the local 
minister or church. 


In Littleton, N.H., Rev. P. J. Robinson 
of the Unitarian Church has adopted an 
excellent plan. He has hired at a low rate 
a third of a column in the weekly paper, and 
uses it for advertising purposes. After 
making the announcements for the week and 
Sunday, he uses the balance of the space for 
the publication of a short article on the 
liberal faith. 


Rev. A. W. Littlefield has adopted the 
Paragraph Pulpit plan in connection with 
his work in Fitchburg, Mass. He has ar- 
ranged for a three months’ trial of the sys- 
tem. He*reports excellent results}from the 
very first issue. It resulted in a definite 
and substantial increase in his congregation 
the following"Sunday. 


Columns of space might be used in telling 
of the results of the Paragraph Pulpit in cities 
in the West. Daily, many letters are being 
received, expressing interest and making 
inquiry. Gradually groups are being found 
or formed at various points, which later will 
be organized into lay centres. The letters 
show most clearly that all over the country 
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ate people waiting for our truth and our 
comradeship. 


From La Crosse, Wis., comes an apprecia- 
tive letter from a reader of the Paragraph 
Pulpit in the Leader-Press. He writes that 
he “gets a good deal of education out of 
them.”’ For ten years he has felt that “‘no 
man who is intellectually honest with him- 
self can believe the old conceptions,’ and 
closes by stating that ‘‘your ideas are mod- 
ern, bold, and held by many who are afraid 
to say so.” 


New York Letter. 


While hardly an item of Unitarian news, 
the opening of the first Brooklyn subway 
is so distinctly a solution of a great human 
need that from a Christian, ethical stand- 
point it should be mentioned. 

Brooklynites had long ago given up hope 
of any relief from the horrors of the New 
York terminal of the bridge. They accepted 
with more or less rebellious brutality the 
conditions there, and would put no faith 
in the tube possibilities. However, the 
relief is a positive fact. With a choice of 
exits from the borough of Manhattan, the 
masses have gained space to take a step 
without crushing a weaker brother, and 
the result is humanizing. 

The first time I plunged down under the 
river in the new tunnel I recalled Stevenson’s 
thought, ‘It’s not life we love, but living.” 
If we really stopped to weigh the chances we 
take every day in our pursuits of business 
or pleasure, we would be weaker-kneed than 
we are. But the absolute joy of travelling 
from 42d Street, New York, to the Borough 
Hall in Brooklyn in fifteen minutes is enough 
to make an adventurous soul willing to risk 
so small a thing as his safety! 

At the Lenox Avenue Church the people 
are uniting in their efforts to wipe off the 
debt. Unaided, and in a spirit of loyalty, 
they are accomplishing a good deal. Fi- 
nancial conditions affect this church as they 
must all others at present, but no sense of 
discouragement exists. d 

For January Mr. Wright’s sermon topics 
were: “‘A Generous Religion,” ‘‘The Chris- 
tian Spirit,’ ‘‘Beliefs of the Unbelievers,”’ 
“A Catholic Roman Saint, Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus.” 

Every day of the week the Lenox Avenue 
Church is open for some work or meeting, 
and every member of the society has a per- 
sonal feeling of responsibility that ensures 
success. 

At the Church of the Messiah Mr. Holmes 
is giving a series of sermons on the general 
subject of Unitarianism and some modern 
theological problems, the particular sub- 
jects being: ‘‘Unitarian Attitude in The- 
ology,” “‘The Idea of God,” ‘‘The Revela- 
tion of God,” ‘‘The Bible,” ‘‘Jesus of Naza- 
reth,” “The Church,” ‘Sin and Salvation,” 
“Prayer.” 

The congregation at the Messiah is in- 
creasing, and the Alliance has a good at- 
tendance. Mr. Holmes is generally present 
at the Alliance meetings. 

On February 18 the Alliance holds its 
guest day. All branches in Greater New York 
and New Jersey are invited. This guest 
day custom is growing among the Alliances, 
and it encourages a closer, more sympathetic 
tie. 
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On February 21, in the evening, the sec- 
ond Alliance entertainment will be held, 
a supper is given upon that occasion, and an 
illustrated lecture on Michael Angelo by 
Prof. Edward Howard Griggs. 

The young girls of the Junior Benevo- 
lent Committee are much interested in the 
work of sending books and toys to the chil- 
dren’s hospitals and in assisting the Alliance. 

The Friday Night Social Club has proved 
asuccess. It will hold a bazaar on March 27. 

Mr. Holmes’s address at the New York 
Unitarian Club drew fire from the guns of 
the New York Sun recently; but, as might 
have been expected, it did not drive Mr. 
Holmes to cover. He made a keen, compre- 
hensive reply and stood by his words most 
energetically. 

All Souls’ Church is doing its good*work 
in its own sure way. The Sunday School 
Conference was held there recently, and 
a supper served for guests between the 
afternoon and evening sessions, 

The conference was an unusually interest- 
ing one and the liberal spirit of all speakers 
most noticeable. 

The Montclair Alliance held, in January, 
a charming tea, modelled upon a real home 
ideal. No business or entertainment was 
introduced, just a gracious welcoming of 
all guests, with the Alliance women as ge- 
nial hostesses. 

Mr. Graves is making his own way and 
the way of Unitarianism in Ridgewood. 
A recent sermon of his was printed and paid 
for by a sturdy orthodox woman, who was 
just enough and wise enough to realize that 
it was worthy of all acceptation. 

The Alliance is very wide awake and full 
of energy. Mr. Graves has given a paper 
on James Whitcomb Riley, and read from 
the poet’s writings. 

Mr. Badger, too, will give a paper before 
this Alliance; and papers, borrowed from 
sister Alliances, will fill up the gaps between 
special speakers. : 

At Rutherford, N.J., Miss Padgham is 
working hard, and the new Parish House 
there is a greater incentive for local interest. 

Paragraph Pulpit news is the aim now of 
some New Jersey Unitarians. The Young 
Men’s Christian Association has introduced 
the plan in the orthodox papers, and a 
“liberal corner” is being worked for by men 
and women of our faith. 

The installation of Mr. St. John at Phila- 
delphia was attended by many Brooklyn 
and New York Unitarians. From the Sec- 
ond Church, Brooklyn, several members 
went with Mr. Dutton, who spoke on the 
subject of ‘The Brave Future.” 

The Third Society, Mr. Brundage’s, is 
undergoing the trying ordeal of being 
“turned out of doors.” While the rebuild- 
ing is in operation, much inconvenience is 
sure to follow; but it does not interrupt 
the work, nor the usual church activities. 

‘The annual sale and tea party will be held 
at the Pouch Mansion February 19, as usual. 
This is always a delightful affair that is 
looked forward to by sister churches, and it 
is always very successful financially. The 
Fourth Church, Flatbush, is in full opera- 
tion; and the little building, which has for 
its welcome the words ‘‘Here let no Man 
be Stranger,” is a factor in the small suburb. 

For February Mr. Harvey’s general sub- 
ject is ‘‘The Thought of God in the Hebrew 
and Christian Religions,”’? The subdivi- 
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sions are: ‘‘The God of the Old Testament,’ 
‘Jesus’ Thought of God,” ‘‘How Jesus of 
Nazareth became God,’ ‘The Modern 
Thought of God.” 

At the Flatbush Church, also, they are 
giving musical evenings which are greatly 
enjoyed. Mr. Harvey gives the life of a 
composer, and a string quartette plays se- 
lections from the composer’s works. 

The Men’s Club is a flourishing institution, 
A supper is always given and addresses fol- 
low. 

At the First Church, Mr. Forbes’s, the 
Guest Day Alliance meeting was a charming 
affair. It took the form of a tea, and a fine 
paper was read. 

The congregation at the Second Church, 
Mr. Dutton’s, is increasing steadily. Mr. 
Dutton’s sermons are attracting much at- 
tention outside. There has been a men’s 
club started in the church. The meetings 
are held twice a month and are preceded 
by adinner. Afterward a paper is read upon 
a subject of present-day interest, and dis- 
cussion follows. 

The other day a judge, known now as 
the ‘‘Do-unto-others-judge,’’ went in dis- 
guise to the men’s almshouse, in order to 
find out how the men were treated that he 
so often consigned there. 

This spirit is creeping in many places 
besides the churches. It would soonest 
bring about reform. ‘There is no surer way 
of righting an evil than by “putting your- 
self in his place.” No amount of talking 
could convince that judge of his right or 
wrong course, as a. personal participation 
in the life he meted out to others could. 

The little Fifth Church, Brooklyn, is mak- 
ing its struggle against pitiful odds. It seems 
as if it were not so much whether our liberal 
faith is fitted to the people’s needs as it is, 
Do we want to give it to the people? 

Certainly the working classes cannot be 
expected to start and support a society 
of their own; but, if our creed can meet 
their yearnings and bring the unchurched, 
intelligent classes into line, it is distinctly 
a question whether we, not they, want it! 

Mr. and Mrs. Baker are heroically striv- 
ing to demonstrate that Unitarianism ts 
for the people at large: it isa test that should 
not be allowed to fail without serious con- 
sideration. More issues are involved than 
simply giving up. A second attempt will be 
harder, Mac TiC 


From the Meadville School. 

One of the links connecting us with the 
past was broken last week by the death of 
Miss Elizabeth G. Huidekoper. Miss Huide- 
koper, who was in the ninetieth year of her 
age, was the youngest child of Harm Jan 
Huidekoper, the founder of this school. For 
some years she had been chairman of the 
Board of Trustees and an efficient and active 
member of its executive committee. She 
was distinguished for unaffected modesty, 
strong common sense, and an unobtrusive 
benevolence which endeared her to a large 
circle of friends. She was a lifelong member 
of the Independent Congregational Church 
here, and at the time of her death was chair- 
man of the Parish Committee. Her death 
occurred after a brief illness, January 30, 
and an appropriate memorial service was 
held in the chapel of the school at the mid- 
week service February 5. Her beneficence 
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extends beyond her life, for she makes be- 
quests to a number of institutions in which 
she was interested, the school and church 
among others. The former receives $8,000 
and the latter $12,000. 

During the month of January we had the 
privilege of hearing Dr. Frederick Jones 
Bliss, who gave two lectures on Palestine. 
Dr. Bliss is well known as an authority in 
this field, having spent ten years directing 
the work of the Palestine Exploration Fund. 
The lectures were illustrated by stereopticon 
views and were listened to with great inter- 
est. Dr. Bliss has the art of making the 
scenes very real and took us into the life of 
the people of the Holy Land as few could do. 

More recently we have had two lectures 
from Prof. George Albert Coe of the North- 
western University at Evanston. Dr. Coe 
lectured on ‘‘Mysticism and Religious Edu- 
cation” and ‘Pragmatism and Religious 
Education.” He is recognized as an author- 
ity on a subject of growing importance and 
of perennial fascination—the psychology of 
religion. His sympathy is evidently with 
Prof. James in his search of a philosophy 
that will work, though he showed that some 
improvements must be made in the prag- 
matic theory before it will meet all the needs 
of the educator. We hope to print the text 
of these lectures in the next number of our 
Bulletin. 

The second semester opens with an ad- 
dition of three names to the roll of students, 
and the regular work of a theological school 
is here prosecuted with diligence and earnest- 
ness. Hors Si 


Universalists and Unitarians, 


For the last few months the matter of 
merging the Unitarian and Universalist 
societies in New London, Conn., has been 
under consideration by the officers and 
members of the two organizations. In 
March, 1907, Dr. Samuel A. Eliot outlined 
a plan by which such a merger could be 
brought about. In November a public hear- 
ing was held in Hartford at which both sides 
presented arguments and a strong case was 
made out for joining forces. On Novem- 
ber 26 the executive committee of the Uni- 
versalist Conference accepted the proposi- 
tion as made by Dr. Eliot, and unanimously 
voted to appropriate the sum of $5,000 
towards building a church in New London. 
At the close of the morning service in the 
Unitarian Church, January 26, a business 
meeting was held at which it was unani- 
mously resolved to cordially accept the 
fellowship and the assistance of the Con- 
necticut Universalist Convention, and to 
appoint a committee of three to confer 
with the committee of the Universalist Con- 
vention and the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, with full powers to enter into a 
merger of the two societies and to decide on 
the purchase of property. After careful 
consideration option has been secured on a 
very desirable piece of land, and building 
will probably be begun in the spring. The 
plan is that the New London society be 
represented in the fellowship of both denomi- 
nations and be ministered to by a man in 
either or both fellowships, the name of the 
church to be changed to one which implies 
non-sectarian membership. Howard C. Ives, 
the present’minister, has already been re- 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 2oth Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary. organization of the Unitarian 
churches of Americas, It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the Tvreasurer, 
Lincoln, Esq. . 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rey. Edward A, Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


Francis H. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the veasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for ‘‘Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address, correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. | 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question, 

Rey. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rev. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 


ceived into fellowship and licensed to preach 
by the Universalist State Convention, ’ 

There is a strong feeling among Univer- 
salists and Unitarians of this city that this 
is a move in the right direction. They 
believe the concentration of energy in the 
business world has set the pace for all modern 
methods, and competition in any kind of 
activity has been proven to be ruinous, and 
that any movement that tends to bring 
people of similar convictions and aims to- 
gether, and that combines men and money 
in the most economical way for the further- 
ing of good work, cannot fail to be of benefit. 

The intention is that this co-operation of 
the two churches will mean the establish- 
ment of a truly liberal church, a church of 
the people based upon simple love of God 
and service to man. Such a church has no | 


creed to uphold nor to deny. It will have 


no desire to inflict its opinions upon any man, 
because it will respect the inalienable right 
of each individual soul to follow its own 


 —— 
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convictions, It would not claim all the 
liberality for its own members, for it would 
realize that free and honest thought is com- 
mon to all denominations, and that the es- 
sence of the new liberality of the soul is in 
union and co-operation, not in separation 
and proselyting. 


Isles of Shoals Reunion. 


The midwinter reunion of the Unitarian 
Summer Meetings Association will be held 
in the Second Church, Copley Square, Bos- 
ton, February 22. The morning exercises 
will begin at 10.45, and will be opened, after 
organ playing, with a prayer by Rey. Henry 
Hallam Saunderson. The Isles of Shoals 
choir will sing an anthem, after which an 
address of welcome will be delivered, prob- 
ably by the president, Mr. Thomas H. 
Elliott, although this fact is not announced 
on the program. Rev. George H. Badger 
will speak briefly on “Recognition of the 
National Character of the Day.’’ The con- 
ference sermon will be preached by Rey. 
Thomas Van Ness, and after one or two 
hymns the morning exercises will be closed 
with a devotional service conducted by Rev. 
Samuel M. Crothers. At 12.40 there will be 
a social reunion, and it is hoped that it will 
afford to many who have in past years been 
guests at the Oceanic and Appledore an 
opportunity to exchange friendly greetings, 
reminiscences of good times in other years, 
and delightful anticipations for the coming 
summer, Luncheon will be served at 1.30, 
and at 12.45 Rev. Francis Tiffany, toast- 
master, will call the assembly to order for 
the after-dinner speaking. Friends are 
asked to accept this invitation before Febru- 
ary 18, replying to Miss Marion Robinson, 
Court Street, Dedham, Mass. of whom 
luncheon tickets at 75 cents each can be ob- 
tained. They may also be obtained of Miss 
Florence Everett, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Secure tickets early as the number is neces- 
sarily limited, 

Tuomas H. Ex.iorr, 

GrorGE E. Pratt, 

CarL_ B. WETHERELL, JR., 

Mrs. G, H. Younac, 

Miss FLORENCE EVERETT, 

Miss CEcELIA M. WALKER, . 

Miss Grace R. Torr, 

Miss Mary W. Drew, 

Miss Lucy S. PErRcE, 
Commitice. 


. Barnard Memorial Festival. 


The annual festival of Barnard Memorial 


' will be held again this year on Washington’s 


Birthday in the grand hall of Mechanics 
Building on Huntington Avenue. 

A large, fully equipped orchestra, pretty 
costume dances, and flag marches by a host 
of children ensure fine effects and full enjoy- 
ment. As the general dancing is open to all, 
parties of children and young people from 
our churches and Sunday-schools have a fine 
opportunity for a day of pleasure together. 
A good lunch at a reasonable price is pro- 
vided in the hall, and ample room for private 
lunch and rest is at the free disposal of all. 

The price of tickets will be 25 cents for 
children, 35 cents for adults, for either morn- 
ing or afternoon: Reserved seats in the 
balcony 50 cents. - 

This festival is one of the oldest of Boston 
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institutions. It demands several months 
forits preparation. Mrs, Lilla Viles Wyman, 
the noted teacher of dancing, brings back 
ideas for it from her summer travels in 
Europe. 


The Reality of God. 


Has your religious faith given to you the 
consciousness of the reality of God?. Has 
it enabled you to read signs of his presence 
in all the common and familiar things of life? 
Is he as real to. you as your father or 
friend? If not, then there is that in 
religion to which you may yet attain. There 
is a splendid conviction that it holds for 
you. ‘The liberal faith has given to many 
this fine sense of the reality of God. What 
unreasoning faith could not bestow, and 
what reiteration could not impart, Unitarian 
freedom of inquiry has grandly given.—Para- 
graph Pulpit. 


e 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society: 


Directors’ Meeting. 


The regular board meeting was held Feb- 
tuary 3 at 25 Beacon Street, Boston. Pres- 
ent: Messrs. Horton, Humphreys, Lawrance, 
Edwards, Metcalf, Johnson, Mrs. Weatherly, 
Mrs. Smith, Miss Bancroft, and Miss Parker. 

Records of the clerk and report of treas- 
urer were read and approved. 

The president stated that the Committee 
on the Book Room had endorsed the propo- 
sition, offered at last meeting, relating to the 
shipping department. The new arrange- 
ment has gone into effect, by which matters 
are now cheaper and better for the Sunday- 
School Society. 

Reports were made as to a new form of 
“Our Faith,” for placing on the wall. After 
considering the design offered, and the esti- 
mated cost of publishing, it was voted that 
the form, now so well known and widely 
used, be continued in a second edition. 
Some copies in colors, some in black. 

Attention was next called to the policy 
of the Society with reference to its Book 
Room sales and exhibits. The president 
explained the general rules governing this 
department. It was intended that a liberal 
opportunity be given purchasers to choose 
for themselves. Owing to the variety of 
preferences and judgments in our Unitarian 
ranks it did not seem right or politic to set 
up a rigid, selective inclusion or exclusion. 
Of course the line is to be drawn in reason 
somewhere, and is so drawn constantly. 
The sentiment of the board supported this 
position, assuming that many publications 
might be on sale, but not endorsed as a whole 
by the Society. 

The president alluded again to the in- 
quiries recently made about our publica- 
tions, and requests for samples from libra- 
rians, clergymen, and home sources. He 
stated that a very valuable part of the So- 
ciety’s efficiency was in meeting such de- 
mands. The books sent out to such sources 
are leaven and enlightenment. Every Other 
Sunday, our paper, is a visitor to the homes 
of members of all churches,—Roman Catho- 
lic not excepted,—and to all ages and con- 
ditions, 
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In committee of the whole other subjects 
were considered. Meeting then adjourned. 
Louisa P, Parker, Clerk. 

I would add, what was not reported at 
the meeting, by oversight, that Rev. Mr. 
Gannett’s ‘‘Bible Book Case Chart” is en- 
graved, large size for the wall, and will soon 
go to the printer. 

Epwarp A. Hor‘Ton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


Special Contributions. 

Some time in November the Finance Com- 
mittee addressed letters to our ministers, 
or, in cases where there were no settled min- 
isters, to the clerks of parishes, calling atten- 
tion to the fact that we should like to have 
the last Sunday of January called Young 
People’s Day, when we should be glad of 
contributions for the National Union’s work, 
as is done for the Sunday-school and the 
American Unitarian Association. 

Thus far very few responses have been 
sent in; and we now wish our presidents 
and secretaries would inquire if the letters 
mailed to their respective parishes went 
astray. 

Every church may not feel able and willing 
to institute this special contribution for the 
Young People’s Religious Union work; but 
there are, no doubt, many churches and min- 
isters that would be glad to embrace this 
opportunity of showing interest in and ap- 


Business Notices. 


Summer Tour in Europe.—Carefully selected and 
planned. Free from troublesome details of travel; mod- 
erate in price; small party; under the auspices of the 
American Travel Club. Personally conducted by Rev. 
and Mrs. Frank W. Pratt, Hopedale, Mass. Sailing 
July 3, White Star S.S,, Romanic. Prospectus of tour 
furnished. : 


Concord, Vt.—I haveused one dozen of your stars and 
I notice a substantia! gain in our membership while old 
members are more regular. (Rev ) Grant Van Blarcom. 
For stars, address Rev. A. C. Grier, Luther, Ida. 


Deaths. 


FREIWELL.—Jan. 19, 1908, in her 69th year, Bertha, 
the beloved wife of John Fretwell. of Providence, R.I., 
and daughter of the late C, J. F. Traun, of Hamburg, 
Germany. 


ESTABLISHED 1859. 


J, S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station. 
Personal attention given to all Funeral, Cre- 
mation and Cemetery arrangements. | 
he price of each casket is marked in plain figures. 
Established prices for all work. 
Advice and information given. . 
Complete equipment in every particular. Chapel 
for funeral services without charge. 
GEO. H. WATERMAN, President. 
FRANK S. WATERMAN, Treasurer. 
Telephone, Roxbury 72. 
Marconi or Cable address, “* Undertaker, Boston ” 


Ww ANTED.-—A teacher of experience to act as head 

teacher ina Southern Educational Institution for 
whites Work of high school grade. Position available 
at once. Address: L. W., care of CAristian Register, 272 
Congress Street, Boston. 


1 YEARS OF GOOD HEALTH by moving from 
Mass. to Va. Purest water, genial! climate, best so- 

ciety, in elevated Richmond mabast § miles out by trolley. 

For facts, address E. S. Read, Highland Springs, Va. 
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preciation of our cause by bringing about 
some such special offering. 

The yearly contributions from our unions 
are barely sufficient for the actual running 
expenses. To meet these and any other ad- 
ditional output for missionary trips, etc., 
our directors have to exercise constant effort 
that in itself is a handicap to our best interest. 

In our eleven years of existence we have 
found a place in the Unitarian fellowship, 
and have gathered to our ranks an array 
of enthusiastic and experienced workers 
for the denomination. With continued be- 
lief in the importance of our movement 
and sincere confidence in our organization, 
we have asked for contributions from the 
churches, either from the missionary fund, 
from the result of a special entertainment, 
or from interested individuals. 


South Worcester Federation. 


The South Worcester Federation held its 
annual meeting with the Young People’s 
Religious Union of the South Unitarian 
Memorial Church, Worcester, on Sunday, 
January 19. 

The meeting opened at 4.30 with an ad- 
dress of welcome by Mr. Edwin L,. Clarke of 
Worcester. 

The Nominating Committee reported the 
following list of officers for the’coming year: 
president, Mr. Edwin L. Clarke, Worcester; 
vice-president, Miss Anna\jiM. Sears, Mill- 
bury; secretary-treasurer, Miss May A. Le- 
land, Worcester; executive committee, Miss 
Flora Messinger, Hopedale, Mr. George W. 
Cromb, Mendon, and the officers. 

An invitation was extended and accepted 
to meet with the Channing Guild of West 
Upton for the April meeting. 

The unions present who gave accounts of 
the work of their societies were: Hopedale, 
4; Millbury, 9; Northboro, 5; West Upton, 
10; Westboro, 3, and South Unitarian, 
Worcester, 24. 

A very interesting paper on ‘‘Peace by 
Arbitration’’ was read by Mr. Louis Gaskill 
of Hopedale. 

At the evening session Hon.* Carroll D. 
Wright, president of Clark College, was the 
speaker, and he gave a fine address on “‘Civic 
Righteousness,” showing clearly what the 
duty of every citizen is. 

May A. LELAND, Secretary. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The Wednesday noon service at King’s 
Chapel, Boston, February 19, will be con- 
ducted by Rev. Gustavus Tuckerman of 
Boston, 


The first of four lectures by Prof. Ephraim 
Emerton on “‘Karly Reformation Thought’’ 
will be given at King’s Chapel, Boston, Mon- 
day, February 17. 


In the course of stereopticon lectures given 
at Bulfinch Place Church on Wednesday 
evenings at eight o’clock, Prof. Elizabeth 
F. Fisher will speak, February 19, on Russia 
and its people. 


A Vesper Service is held in the First 
Church in Boston, corner of Berkeley and 
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Marlborough Streets, each Thursday after- 
noon, at half past four. All seats are free, 
and everybody is cordially invited. 


The regular meeting of the Unitarian Sun- 
day-school Union of Boston will be held in 
the parlors of the South Congregational 
Church, corner of Exeter and Newbury 
Streets, at 7 p.M., Monday, February 17. 
Subject, ‘Sources of Religious Instruction 
for the Young’’; speakers, Rev. Adelbert L. 
Hudson, Rev. Charles Edwards Park, and 
Rev. George W. Kent. 


Meetings. 

THE WORCESTER CONFERENCE.—The an- 
nual meeting was held with the First Parish, 
Fitchburg, January 29 and 30. At the 
service Wednesday evening Rev. Charles 
W. Park of the First Church, Boston, 
preached a fine, inspiring sermon on Knowl- 
edge and Worship. With the temperature 
five degrees below zero, a large number of the 
warm-hearted faithful gathered for the ses- 
sion on Thursday; At half past nine o’clock 
the conference was called to order by the 
president, Jonathan Smith, Esq., of Clinton. 
A Committee on Credentials, consisting of 
Messrs. Morse of Marlboro, Neale of Worces- 
ter, and Sibley of Northboro, reported an 
attendance from twenty-three societies of 
16 ministers, 99 delegates, and 125 others, 
besides those from the local church. The 
Missionary Committee reported the arrange- 
ments for a series of special services through- 
out the conference, during the month of 
February, under the leadership of Rev. 
Edward D. Towle of Brookline. The Mis- 
sionary Council, through its chairman Mr. 
Smith, made report of its doings in assisting 
and encouraging the smaller parishes, and 
of its readiness to be of service wherever 
there is opportunity. The report ended with 
the ringing words, ‘“Wanted: a chance to 
do something.” The annual report of the 
treasurer showed the finances to be in good 
condition, with a large cash balance on 
hand. ‘The following officers were elected: 
president, Jonathan Smith, Esq., Clinton; 
vice-presidents, Rev. A. F. Bailey, Barre; 
Charles E. Stevens, Esq., Ware; treasurer, 
Edward F. Tolman, Esq., Worcester; sec- 
retary, Rev. James C. Duncan, Clinton. 


Directors: Miss Bancroft, Hopedale; Miss 
Billings, Worcester; and Messrs. Garver, 
Worcester; Hayward, Marlboro; Colburn, 
Fitchburg; and Mayo, Leominster. Mis- 


sionary Committee: Messrs. Pratt, Hopedale; 
Weatherly, Worcester; and Walsh, Brook- 
field. Missionary Council for three years, 
Miss Garfield of Fitchburg, and Mr. Seaton, 
Hubbardston. ‘The subject of the day was 
“The Needs of Modern Society for the 
Liberal Church.” The principal address 
was given by Rev. Charles B. Elder, D.D., 
of Worcester. ‘The speaker held that the 
best evidence of the need of the age for the 
liberal gospel is the response the age has 
already made to it. He had no sympathy 
with the pessimistic mood that our mis- 
sion is done, and we are no longer needed. 
We have no need to be ashamed of our prog- 
ress. Our teaching has affected the whole 
religion of the country. Our influence on 
literature is not less significant. We have 
increased in the strength and the number 
of our churches, all our activities are stronger 
and better administered. But there is still 
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much to be done. Beneath the activity 
and the indifference of the time the human 
heart cries for light on the mysteries of life. 
The discussion was opened by Hamilton 
Mayo, Esq., of Leominster, and continued 
by Henry A. MacGowan, Esq. of Worcester. 


These two addresses from the layman’s point. 


of view were of great interest,—earnest, posi- 
tive, full of faith and hope in the work our 
churches are called upon to do. The con- 
sideration of the same topic was taken up 
again in the afternoon with a strong opening 
by Rev. J. P. Sheafe of Harvard. Many 
others took part, and the closing address, 
summing up the points of interest of the meet- 
ing, was made by Rev. H. D. Stevens of Sterl- 
ing. With votes of thanks to the appointed 
speakers, and to the Fitchburg society for 
its warm and bountiful hospitality, the inter- 
esting and profitable session was brought to 
a close. 


Churches. 


Boston, Mass.—Barnard Memorial, Rev. 
Benjamin F. McDaniel: In the report of the 


pastor, read at the annual meeting on Sun- | 


day, January 26, he called attention to the 
helpful lectures, the pleasant social gather- 
ings, the addresses at the Sunday services, 
the singing of the choir of children, and the 
quiet unnoticed work of the week-day 


THE FINAL — 
Reduction Sale 


of BROKEN LOTS in Men’s 
and Boys’ Clothing Depart- 
ments which commenced on 
Feb. 3d is being continued. 
Desirable bargains are 
offered in Men’s Suits and 


Overcoats marked down to 


$15, $20 $25 


Macullar Parker 
Company 
400 Washington Street 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
a 3p temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy. 
children. 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 


Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 
Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 
Henry M. Williams, President. 
Rey. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y. Wm, H. Slocum, Treas 
Parker B, Field, 5: * 
277 Tremont St., no, 
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classes that has gone on during the past 
year. It was a brief record of simple, quiet, 
persistent effort along the lines and in ways 
that experience has shown us to be for the 
time the most helpful to our children and the 
people. he pastor’s report showed the 
chapel in all respects to be in an encouraging 
condition. One of the interesting features 
of its membership, is the wide range of resi- 
dence it covers, the outermost points being 
Hyde Park and Winthrop, Medford and 
Quincy, with representatives from almost 
every section and neighborhood lying be- 
tween, Rev. William H. Lyon, D.D., 
of Brookline gave an address that held the 
close attention of the children and which 
was thoroughly fitted to the occasion. The 
congregation was one of the largest gathered 
here in recent years. 


ATLANTA, Ga.—The Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Alexander TI. Bowser: Mrs. Theodore 
Burney, the founder of the Mothers’ Con- 
gress, who died recently in Washington, was 
an ardent and devoted member of this church. 
At the annual meeting a committee was 
appointed to draw up suitable resolutions 
in which the society expressed its admira- 
tion for the life of beautiful activity lived by 
one who, for many years, was an ardent mem- 
ber of the church and a faithful attendant 
upon its services. In losing her the church 
has lost a faithful friend, and the cause of 
childhood, the hope of humanity, has met 
an irreparable loss. Even in the sorrow her 
self-sacrificing devotion to duty and her 
convictions are remembered with joy and 
will abide as an inspiration. 


MEADVILLE, Pa.—Independent Congre- 
gational Church, Rev. William H. Fish: 
Though the new year is well advanced, the 
friends of our church may still be interested 
to know something of the conditions under 
which we closed the old year, and of the 
auspices under which we have begun the 
new. Early in December occurred the 
Remembrance Sale, in the preparation for 
which all the organizations of the church 
had united. Letters had been sent to many 
former friends and members of the church 
asking for contributions in money or articles 
which could be sold, and the hearty responses 
were most gratifying. In addition to the 
sale proper, supper was served on two con- 
secutive evenings,—one under the auspices 
of the Men’s Club,—and two plays were 
charmingly rendered. The net proceeds 
were four hundred and fifty dollars which 
are to be used for repairs upon our church 
building. But even better than the financial 
suecess of the undertaking was the spirit 
of loyalty and harmony which prevailed 
throughout, the inevitable outcome of the 
spirit which animates Mr. and Mrs. Fish and 
which finds its way into every branch of 
the church’s work. In January occurred 
the annual meeting and supper. ‘The re- 
ports from the various organizations showed 
everywhere healthful conditions and a fine 
spirit of helpfulness. The treasurer _re- 
ported all bills paid with a small sum still 
in the treasury with which to start the new 
year. Several letters were read which had 
accompanied contributions to the Remem- 
brance Sale, and which delightfully brought 
home to us the faithful affection of those 
who were now working in other fields. 
We are now launched again into the 
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activities of the new year, and never have 
conditions been more promising. The Be- 
nevolent Circle, the Women’s Alliance, the 
Look-up League, the Men’s Club, the two 
girls’ clubs and the two boys’ clubs are 
active and enthusiastic. The Sunday-school 
is keeping up an unusual record of regular 
attendance, while the spirit which animates 
its services shows a reverence which one too 
rarely finds in the average Sunday-school. 
The Men’s Club has become animated with 
a desire to see our Parish House enlarged, 
that it may more adequately meet the needs 
of the Church, and the Women’s Alliance, 
concurring heartily in this ambition, have 
invited the men to take supper with them 
next Monday evening, at which time the 
project is to be discussed and some definite 
plans, no doubt, to be made, In the midst 
of these hopes and plans our hearts have 
been saddened more than we can tell by the 
passing away of Miss Elizabeth Huidekoper, 
the warm friend and supporter of every good 
undertaking in the past, and the inspirer to 
all that was most helpful and worth while. 
It will be long before we can adjust ourselves 
to a life without her. 


SEATTLE, WASsH.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rev. J. D. O. Powers: The February sermon 
topics have been announced as follows: 
“What I believe about Héaven,” ‘‘ Master 
of the Ages—Christ,” ‘‘Tribune of the 
Common People—Abraham Lincoln,” ‘“‘A 
Great American Citizen—George Washing- 
ton,” and for March 1, ‘“‘A Radiant Year of 
Unitarianism.”” Mr. Powers is delivering 
a course of popular Sunday evening lectures 
on, the rise and development of Protestan- 
tism since the days of Luther, toward free- 
dom, light, power, and love. The Sunday- 
school, the Women’s Alliance, the Men’s 
Unitarian Club, and the Young People’s 
Literary Club are carrying on their meetings 
regularly. 

Personal. 


Rey. M. J. Savage is resting quietly at a 
sanatorium, where his health is improving. 


Rey. Minot O. Simons conducted the 
evening service at Appleton Chapel, Harvard 
College, on Sunday, February 9. Rev. 
Samuel M. Crothers will conduct morning 
prayers from February 10 to February 15. 


Rey. Paul Revere Frothingham, minis- 
ter of the Arlington Street Church, this 
city, is to be invited to be baccalaureate 
preacher for the Columbia University Com- 
mencement of 1908. He was chosen for 
this honor at a meeting of the trustees of 
Columbia University held recently in New 
York. 


Dr. James De Normandie, minister of the 
old First Church in Roxbury, Mass., has for 
a long time been a member of the board of 
trustees of the Public Library of Boston. He 
has for some time been vice-president of the 
board, and now has been made chairman. 
This is one of the Boston institutions which is 
conducted on high principles and has thus 
far escaped the taint of politics. 


The Springfield Republican says: ‘The 
ministry of Rev. John Dumont Reid of All 
Souls’ Unitarian Church in Greenfield, 
which will probably close the 1st of March, 
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has extended over a period of eleven years 
and has lasted much longer than the average 
pastorate. The call he has received from 
Unity Church, St, Paul, Minn., is flattering. 
It is the largest church in the North-west of 
the Unitarian denomination. ‘There is a de- 
lightful society there, and Mr. Reid is to be 
congratulated on finding so good a place. 
The going of Mr, Reid means much to his 
people here. He is essentially a preacher 
and one of the best in the denomination. 
He has the happy faculty of compressing 
his thoughts into much narrower limits 
than some of his contemporaries, and at the 
same time without leaving on his hearers 
the impression that the subject has been 
inadequately presented. His sermons at the 
vesper services that have been held at All 
Souls’ have been gems, short, but compre- 
hensive and complete. Mr. Reid is a man 
of the study rather than of the busy marts 
of the world, and his sermons are carefully 
thought out and put together in a logical 
manner. There is genuine, regret at his 
probable departure, and it is not confined 
to members of All Souls’ Parish.” 


The recent increase in the use of electricity 
in Spain has been so rapid that an official 
report states that to-day very few localities 
exist where the electric light is not em- 
ployed. ‘This is particularly true of places 
situated near swiftly running streams, The 
consumption of electric lamps, even in the 
smallest villages, is described as being enor- 
mous. Everywhere electric motors are found 
taking the place of steam power, Yet the 
construction of electric apparatus in Spain 
has not kept step with the growth in its em- 
ployment, 80 per cent. of the dynamos and 
motors being imported from Germany. Most 
of the remainder come from France and 
Switzerland. 


HAVE YOU 

A FRIEND 

‘~~ WHO Is 
HARD of HEARING? 


You can do that friend a favor by telling of the 
Globe Ear-Phones, the latest and most scientific in- 
struments for aiding deafness of any degree. On 
request of either you or your friend, we will send 
illustrated booklet describing our 


GLOBE EAR-PHONES 


New patented electrical instruments, which enable 
the deaf to hear clearly and without effort all sur- 
rounding conversation, music, etc., in the home or 
office, or on the street. 

Globe Ear-Phones are small, light, and incon- 
spicuous, there is nothing to insert in the ear (a 
dangerous practice), or hold in the hand, in great con- 
trast te the clumsy and conspicuous horns, trumpets, 
and the like. They also develop and improve the 
natural hearing. A great boon to the deaf and all 
their friends. 

We give full opportunity to test in your own town 
before buying. Inquire of your optician, or write us 
for full particulars and copy of illustrated booklet. 


GLOBE OPTICAL CO. 


403 Washington Street 
BOSTON 
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Pleasantries. 


Jones says he thought his gas-meter had 
had gas-trick fever, but now believes it to be 
affected with galloping consumption.—Ob- 
server. 


“Then Mr. Roxley didn’t really give 
according to his means?” said the minister’s 
wife. ‘‘No,” replied the minister, “merely 
according to his meanness.””—Gatholzc 
Standard and Times. 


From a Paris paper we take the following 
conversation in a police court: The Presi- 
dent: “It appears from your record that 
you have been thirty-seven times previously 
convicted.” The prisoner (sententiously): 
“Man is not perfect.’’—London Globe. 


‘“‘Tt has come to my ears that you are call- 
ing me ‘the governor’!’’ said the old man, 
sternly. “Are you?” “I might as well 
admit it,’ said the young man, contritely. 
“Vou ought,” continued the old gentleman, 
“you ought to have more respect for your 
mother,’’—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


“ Absent-minded!”’ exclaimed the woman 
whose husband worries her. ‘‘He’s the 
most absent-minded man that ever lived. 
He’s the kind of person who, if he were 
going to the Klondike, would be as likely 
as not to leave the cook-stove behind and 
take along the refrigerator.’’—Washington 
Star. 


Thump-rattlety-bang went the piano. 
“What are you trying to play, Jane?” 
called out her father from the next room. 
“Tt’s an exercise from my new instruction 
book, ‘First Steps in Music,’” she answered. 
“Well, I knew you were playing with your 
feet,” he said grimly. ‘‘ Don’t step so heavily 
on the keys: it disturbs my thoughts.” 
Boston Home Journal. 


Cornhill tells a story of an English woman 
of high station who bewailed to a friend the 
loss by death of a somewhat ill-bred but 
extremely wealthy neighbor, who had been 
very liberal in his help to her country chari- 
ties, ‘‘Mr. X. is dead,’’ said she. . “He 
was so good and kind and helpful to me in 
all sorts of ways. He was so vulgar, poor, 
dear fellow, we could not know him in Lon- 
don; but we shall meet in heaven.” 


A Yorkshire socialist, explaining to a 
friend the principles of socialism, remarked 
that all possessions should be shared equally. 
“Tf you had two horses,” said the friend, 


“would you give me one?” ‘Of course,” 
replied the socialist. ‘‘And, if you had two 
cows, would you do the same?” ‘“‘Of course, 


I should.” ‘‘ Well, supposing now,’’ said the 
friend, slowly, “you had two pigs, would you 
give me one of them?” “Eh! tha’s gettin’ 
ower near home,” said the other slyly. 
“Tha knaws I’ve got two pigs.’””—Answers. 


Shortly after Tillman took his seat in the 
Senate, and had made his reputation as a 
fire-eater, one of his colleagues went to him 
and said: “Tillman, why don’t you drop 
your pitchfork now, and settle down as a 
conservative? It will help you immensely.” 
Tillman was furious at first, but finally 
began to think it over. The next day he 
saw his solicitous colleague. ‘I asked Mrs. 
Tillman last night what she thought about 
your suggestion,” said he, ‘‘and she told 
me: ‘Ben, if you drop your pitchfork, there 
won’t be anything left to you.’ So I guess 
I’ll hang on to it.’”’—Boston Herald, 
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American Unitarian Association. 


226. The History of Unitarianism in the 
Southern Churches. 
By ARTHUR A. BROOKS. 
Charleston, New Orleans, Louisville, and Richmond. 


227. What is it to be a Liberal in Religion? 


By CHARLES W.. WENDTE. 


Charitableness of opinion, conviction of principle, a re- 
ceptive attitude of mind, sincerity in matters of faith, are 
all essential elements. 


228. The Story of the Resurrection of Jesus. 
By JosEpH May, D.D. 


_ Is the physical and earthly resurrection of Jesus myth- 
ical or historical? 


229. The Wonderful Hope. 
By Cuarves F. Do eg, D.D. 
Like love, honor, truth, the hope of immortality, instead 
of being an uncertain and tenuous thing, really belongs in 
the same class with the most substantial facts which con- 
stitute life. 
The above tracts will be sent free toany ad- 
dress upon request. Please order by number 
only, not by title. 


Publication Department 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 
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Daughters of the late 


Educational. 
The Misses All en ve eee 


ALLEN, will reopen their School for Girls 
OCTOBER 1, 1907. Address 7m ‘ 


The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 
The 


MacDuffie School 
_ FOR GIRLS. 
Springfield — Massachusetts 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to fifty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. A unique 
plan of practical training. : 
The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. ‘ 
The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds, will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711, 

Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 

Mrs, John MacDufiie, A.B. 


: POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS 
Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. A new Preparatory 


Course in FORESTRY. 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., 
Box 639, Duxbury, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


; OVER, N.H, 

A Unitarian School where young people of both sexes are 
fitted for college for $200 a year, including tuition and 
board. T. P. FARR, Principal. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training-school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. New students 
received January 30, at the beginning of the 
second semester. For catalogue address the 
President, F. C. SOUTH WORTH. 
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